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Confidence in Smith Bonds k i Oo 

‘. ‘ Or your 

1S World Wide Su ly funds 
Now owned by investors in 48 states and in 
33 countries and territories abroad 

SEND for THESE BOOKLETS SNe Sasinansone Sn lh alae Whar; whnedlnaih in ibe seonind of eo dene to anny daceester 


“‘Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety’’ex- 
plains the time-tested safeguards that have MELAS Es : . : 
resulted in our record of no loss to any in- one specific torm ot investment, there must be These bonds give you the strong security ot 


vestor in 53 years, and that now protect a definite and sound reason for their choice. modern income-producing property located 
every investor in our First Mortgage Bonds. ? ai 


The standards of safety explained in this A record of more than half a century of proven in such important cities as Washington, Phila- 
booklet will assist you in selecting safe and ° - i : oe +o: 
ha 7 vee ta aay safety—no loss to any investor in 53 years—has delphia, Pittsburgh and Buffalo—cities where 


in steadily increasing numbers, turn to 1” 53 years. 


“How to Build anIndependent Income” *¢Sulted in world-wide confidence in the First economic conditions and real estate values are 
describesour Investment Savings Plan,which Mortgage Bonds sold by the F.H. Smith Com- sound. Through monthly payments toward 
enables you to buy $500 and $1,000 First pat : : : ¢ Bes Kee , 

Mortgage Bonds by payments extended P@Ny, and in a constant growth in the number the annual reduction of the principal, your 


over 10 months. Regular monthly pay- of our investors. margin of safety is constantly increased. 
ments earn the full rate of bond interest. 


The booklet enables you to look forward s, Smith Bonds are now owned by thousands of You may invest outright, in denominations of 
et eon aed men and women, living in every state of the $1,000, $500, or $100, or you may use our In- 

United States, and in 33 countries and terri- | vestment Savings Plan to buy one or more $500 
eS tories abroad. They are bought also by banks, _ or $1,000 bonds by payments extended over 10 
insurance companies, trustees, colleges and in- months. Regular monthly payments earn th 
stitutions whose first consideration is safety. fu// rate of bond interest. Maturities are from 
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OMETIME AGO WE 

MADE an investiga- 
tion among owners— 
sought to discover what 
they liked best about 
this Overland Six. 


.What we learned 
* was nothing short of 

remarkable—it throws 
a new light upon present-day motor car prefer- 
ences. 





Out of 1024 replies received from one city, 
863 owners stressed the tremendous power of 
this car. 

“Its wonderful performance sold me,’’ said 
one owner. “‘It is by far the most enjoyable 
car | have ever driven.’’ 


bs “Its delightful comfort,’’ said another. 
Easy handling and the Overland reputation.’’ 


18% bought this car on beauty alone... 
without even a demonstration. 15% said that 
value was its greatest feature. “‘Overland 
offered more for the money than any other car 
[ considered.”’ 


Today over 100,000 Overland Sixes are in 
use. And sales are multiplying at the rate of 
1500 cars every week. 


_ Surely no car could hold this pinnacle place 
in the favor of American owners, unless sheer 
merit put it there. . 


What you get in this world-famous Six 


This big sturdy Six will out-pull, out-run and out- 
perform anything else of its size, or weight, or 
price-class. 


It is a car of exceptional comfort. The big, 
broad doors are 32% inches wide. You can 
get in or out with the utmost ease. 


Seats are wide, luxuriously comfortable. 
There are more cubic feet of space inside than 
in any car of this price . . . with plenty of room 
for five full-size passengers. Room to stretch 


What 1482 owners told us 


about this remarkable car 





your legs without feeling cramped or crowded. 


The distinguished, smart looking Overland Six 
you see in the illustration above is not a chance 
result. 


An artist created it. Every line, every curve and 
contour is the result of painstaking craftsmanship 
and study. 


Frankly, we took the 18 best cars of America 
and Europe and combined their salient features in 
this new-type Overland Six. 


Owners revel in its unobtrusive smartness, its 
beautiful Velour upholstery and attractive fitments. 
It has all the little features you'll surely enjoy. 
In justice to yourself, see this wonderful car. 
Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys-Over- 
land Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. Willys- 
Overland Crossley, Ltd. Stockport, England. 


Read 


what these 
owners 
say 


**It is by far the most 
powerful car I have ever 
driven. ..easy to handle, 
agile in trafic .. . the 
wonderful performance 
of the Overland Six is a 
great delight to me.”’ 


Y 


**T have always owned 
expensive cars, but I can 
truthfully say my Over- 
land Six is by far the 
most enjoyable car I 
have ever driven. It is 
exceptionally comfort- 
able . . . very powerful 
- « » and certainly one 
of the most beautiful 
cars on the road today.”” 
\Y 
**The value of the Over- 
land Six, appealed most 
strongly to me. We 
looked at many cars be- 
fore actually making up 
our minds, and for fine 
quality at low price we 
decided on the Over- 
land.”” 
\Y 

The new Willys Finance 
Plan means less money 
down, smaller monthly 
payments; and the low- 
est credit-cost in the 
industry. 


Wereserve the right to change prices 
and specifications without notice. 


935 


Sob. factory 


OVERLAND SIX 
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What Business Promises for 
Second Half of Year 


By B. C. Forbes 


HE second half of the year 

opens encouragingly. Vari- 

ous adverse things which 

were freely predicted have not hap- 
pened. For example: 

The violent stock market break 
in February and early March fore- 
told acute business depression, 
many were certain. 

The collapse of the real estate 
excitement in Florida was bound to 
bring wreck and ruin there and to 
precipitate trouble in many other 
centers throughout the country 
where land values have advanced 
very notably. Installment selling 
was expanding, we were warned, 
to perilous dimensions and would 
7-7 be checked until disaster be- 
ell. 

The building boom was certain 
to peter out by mid-year, was an- 
other common prediction. The 
automobile industry was going 
crazy, speeding up production to 
record-breaking magnitude during 
Winter months in face of what the 
pessimists cocksurely declared was 
an impending slump and conse- 
quently serious 
complications on 


was another frequent prophecy. 

The iron and steel industry, 
after its boomlet, was ripe for a 
sharp relapse. 

Trouble over railway rates was 
forecast. 

An excess of imports over ex- 
ports was interpreted as ominous. 

General business was slowing 
down and would go from bad to 
worse. 

In Wall Street as well as out- 
side of Wall Street the prevailing 
view was that the stock market 
had embarked on a_ prolonged 
downward swing. 

Well, none of these direful pre- 
dictions has been fulfilled. 

Instead there has been unmis- 
takable improvement both in senti- 
ment and in actualities during the 
last six weeks or two months. 

The stock market has recovered 
fully half of its February-March 
loss. No financial trouble has fol- 
lowed real estate events in Florida 
or anywhere else. Installment 
evils have been under process of 
elimination. Building activity is 


still remarkably well maintained. 
Automobile sales, instead of slump- 
ing, have continued to exceed the 
most optimistic expectations. Con- 
gress has not kicked over the traces 
in regard to war debt settlements. 
Nor is there grave danger that ab- 
surd legislation will be passed to 
mollify our farmers nothwithstand- 
ing Brookheart’s emphatic victory 
at the Ohio primaries. That the 
iron and steel industry is on the 
up-grade is reflected by the firm- 
ness in prices. No uneasiness is to- 
day felt over railway rates. It has 
been demonstrated that our in- 
crease in imports has been due 
largely to heavier purchases of raw 
materials—and the balance has 
been reversed. General business 
certainly has not gone from bad to 
worse. And the stock market has 
refused to act in accordance with 
the predictions and wishes of the bears. 

The net result of all this is that 
satisfactory business is looked for 
during the next six months. Never 
before has there been such a suc- 
cession of dividend increases. 
Never before has 
the Federal 
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able to meet its 
quarterly war 
debt and other 





obligations with- 
out borrowing. 





Never have Am- 

















staliment selling 
on foolish terms. 

Congress, it 
was declared, of DOLLA 
would balk at ac- “ne 
cepting war-debt 
settlements rec- 45 f 
ommended by 4olYV 
the Washington } + 
Commission and 35] 
this would lead 304k 
to  embarrass- 
ment on both 257 
sides of the At- 20} 
lantic. That 151 1 
Congress would 
be induced to 104 
pass radical, un- 5 |. i 
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whole, received 
pay envelopes 
containing such 
a purchas- 
ing power—the 
cost of living. 
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has tended down- 
wards simultan- 
eously. with a 
trend towards 
slightly higher 
") wages where the 

(Cont'd on page 46) 
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Helping to Develop 
the Nation's Business 


The CANAL BANK, for ninety-five years, has satis- 
factorily served the general banking needs of a-¢om- 
mercial clientele. — 

This Bank offers 4 vusiness panking service which 
reaches from the original source to the very end of the 
transaction. 

Exporters and importers, merchants, railroads, man- 
ufacturers, and a host of other concerns in almost 
every line of business have learned to depend on the 
CANAL BANK for accurate trade and credit informa- 
tion; for immediate contact with principal world-cen- 
ters; for complete banking facilities and accommoda- 








Capital, Surplus 


tions. and Undivided 
“Through Ninety-Five Years,” an interesting booklet on the South’s Profits Over 
industrial development, will gladly be mailed executives on request. $8,000,000.00 


*OANAL 


BANK AND TRUST CO 
of New Orleans 
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Turning Hand-to-Mouth Buying 
Into Synchronized Selling 


How General Disque, the Man Who Tamed the I. W. W. During the War, I[s 
Revolutionizing the Ribbon Industry, Reducing Inventories by 
Hundreds of Thousands and Increasing Sales—How He 
Tackles a Problem, in Lumber, War or Ribbons 


F YOU have had to go shopping 
] for the Missus at any one of 140 

ribbon counters scattered about 
this broad land during the last few 
years, you may have noted that the 
once mysterious process of matching 
the sample has been great- 


By Wm. A. McGarry 


first is that General Disque did not 
have the slightest preliminary train- 
ing in any of the lines he handled, 
with the single exception of warfare. 
The second is that even in such 
widely divergent fields as lumber and 


it had eliminated the profits of many 
big companies. The process of get- 
ting customers was becoming more 
expensive every day; keeping them 
was even harder. Prices were too 
high, and going higher. With 12,000 

different items in its cata- 





ly simplified. 

In the old days the 
clerk fumbled over a col- 
lection of spools contain- 
ing all the colors of the 
rainbow, and often ended 
his search by announcing 
that what you wanted was 
“out of stock.” To-day he 
runs his eye swiftly over 
a neat filing stack and pro- 
duces the desired article, 
or tells you definitely it is 
not to be had in that par- 
ticular store. 

For that boon to haras- 
sed shoppers you may 
thank Brice P. Disque, a 
former soldier who, at 46, 
has achieved a series of 
successes in two distinct 
careers. Starting as a pri- 
vate in the cavalry, he be- 
came a Brigadier-General 
of the United States 
Army. To-day he is pres- 
ident of Johnson-Cowdin 
Corporation, the world’s 
largest manufacturers of 
silk ribbons. 

You can get from that 
outline, however, only an 








logs, the company car- 
ried a finished mate- 
rial inventory of more 
than $2,000,000, yet in 
one year it failed to ship 
orders for $400,000 of 
ribbons because it did not 
have the goods in stock 
and could not make them 
in time for the seasonal 
demand. 

Taking these and many 
other equally dismal facts 
into consideration, General 
Disque came to the conclu- 
sion that opinion had 
taken the place of inform- 
ation. He put aside the 
mass of suggestions based 
on guesses that flooded 
into his office, and launch- 
ed an intensive study that 
finally carried him to the 
ribbon counter. There he 
found the situation de- 
scribed above, and a lot 
of other things of no par- 
ticular interest to the shop- 
per but of vital importance 
to the merchant. Staple 
ribbon stocks, for one 








inkling of the wide and 
apparently unrelated range 
of activities covered by 
General Disque. During 
his army career he took 
over a complex job of 
motor transport after spending fif- 
teen years in the saddle of the 
Third Cavalry. From motors, after 
a short period in civilian life, 
he jumped into lumber, direct- 
ing the production of virtually all 
the spruce for the largest airplane 
building program in history, during 
the World War. Then he went into 
an export corporation not even re- 
motely allied to lumber, and thence 
to ribbons. 

Two things stand out impressively 
in every phase of this record. The 





Brice P. Disque 


President of the Johnson-Cowdin Corporation, the world’s 
largest manufacturers of silk ribbons. “The problem of the 
executive,” he says, “always resolves itself into one of de- 
termining what information is essential, and getting it on time.” 


ribbons his method has always been 
the same. It sounds obvious when 
stated in general terms: always an 
open mind and a simple plan of get- 
ting essential information before at- 
tempting to act. But let’s follow it 
through the ribbon adventure. 
When General Disque was asked 
to take charge of the Johnson-Cow- 
din Company six years ago, the con- 
dition of the ribbon industry might 
have justified the statement that no- 
body knew anything about it. Com- 
petition had reached the stage where 





thing, were turning over 
at an average rate of only 
about one and three-quar- 
ter times a year. Sales in 
the big stores had been 
falling off. 

The plan worked out by 
General Disque to correct this con- 
dition is generally known as hand-to- 


mouth buying. A_ better term 
for the operation, as it works 
in 140 stores to-day, would be 


synchronized selling. It has brought 
about an increase in the sale of staple 
ribbons in department stores and 
those manufactured by Johnson-Cow- 
din Corporation, plus a reduction of 
$600,000 in the inventory of that 
corporation and an average of 50 per 
cent. in the stores using the plan, plus 
innumerable savings in distribution 








10 


expenses now being reflected in 
profits. 

The Bureau of Business Re- 
search, Harvard University, in their 
Bulletin No. 56, state on page 22: 

“Forty-nine department stores 
with net sales over $1,000,000 each, 
which had a rate of stock-turn of 
four times or more, showed a com- 
mon figure for total expense of 28.4 
per cent. of net sales. For fifty stores 
with a similar volume of sales, which 
turned their stock less than three 


at a loss. Every customer was losing 
profits in mark-down sales, and by 
turning away potential buyers. 

“Here is a new account and this 
is the first replenishment order re- 
ceived for our satin ribbon pattern. 
The report shows the store has on 
hand $2,997.46 of this quality, pur- 
chased from a variety of manufac- 
turers. Our standard for them is a 
stock of $1,240.72. Yet we have to 
ship them $286 of the fastest selling 
shades and widths, black, white, pink, 
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many pieces of No. 1 as of the No. 60. 

“It took a year or longer to ana- 
lyze our sales records. But when 
that work was finished I had definite 
information showing the normal 
average demand, in and out of sea- 
son, for our staple items. On the 
basis of that information we worked 
out a system of what is known as 
the ‘J. C. Turnover Control Plan,’ 
under which the retailer never has 
more than two weeks’ supply on his 
shelves, and never falls below that 


times, the total expense aver- 
aged 32.1 per cent. of net 
sales.” 

If we assume that each 
store in those two groups had 
the same gross profit of 37 
per cent. average on all sales, 
then the first group enjoyed 
a net profit of 8.6 per 
cent., and the second group 
4.9 per cent. And, the other 
that turned its stocks four 
times and more earned 75 per 
cent. more than the one turn- 
ing its stocks three and less 
times. 

“The plan,” says General 
Disque, “is based on the the- 
ory that the sales possibilities 
of a store determine the 
proper investment for its 
stock of staple ribbons. That 
investment is defective in 
every instance where it fails 
to provide a maximum as- 
sortment and enough but not 
too many of each item to 
meet the demands of the cus- 
tomers of the store. Every 
dollar invested in unneces- 
sary items is money frozen 
and non-productive and too 
often prevents the purchase 
of essentials. 

“When I took charge here 
we had plenty of information 
to indicate the normal de- 
mand for our staple lines, but 
it had never been analyzed. 
Our salesmen were selling 
by guess-work on their own 








Says Hand-to-Mouth Buying 
Is Beneficial Law 


W HEN General Disque went 
into the ribbon business he 
found that many retailers bought 
on budget systems which con- 
trolled money expenditures but 
resulted in inventories that were 
“terribly over-loaded and ruin- 
ously lopsided.” He fitted his 
selling scheme to a plan of hand- 
to-mouth buying based on turn- 
over, and enabled retailers to re- 
duce inventories while increas- 
ing sales. Now he’s a rooter for 
hand-to-mouth buying. He says: 

“IT look upon hand-to-mouth 
buying as a fundamental law of 
business, and I believe it is a 
beneficial law. Some manufac- 
turers objected to it when the 
trend first developed on the 
ground of its uncertainty. They 
said you could not visualize fu- 
ture requirements. 

“The fact is that when hand- 
to-mouth buying of staples is 
standardized it makes possible a 
more definite manufacturing pro- 
gram than ever was known under 
the old system.” 


supply for more than a few 
days. 

““Here’s how it works. We 
set up a standard stock for 
each store, basing the num- 
ber of each item on the sales 
records of the department. 
Dealers are furnished with 
blanks, divided into groups 
of items for ordering each 
day of the week except Sat- 
urday. Each item has three 
columns, in the first of which 
appears the standard stock 
figure. The second shows the 
stock actually on hand, and 
the third is the new order, 
which is merely the differ- 
ence between the second and 
first figures. 

“Using these blanks, the 
clerks take one-fifth of the 
stock every day. After a lit- 
tle practice the operation re- 
quires about twenty minutes. 
The blank is mailed to us 
at once, and shipments are 
made to bring each item up 
to the two-week standard 
supply. It really boils itself 
down to a system of auto- 
matic buying; but, of course. 
we do not make the mistake 
of assuming that it will oper- 
ate automatically, without at- 
tention. 

“The standard stock figure 
is readjusted quarterly to 
meet seasonal requirements, 
and oftener if necessary. . We 
start cautiously with each 


part and that of the buyers. 
The game was sell all you 














new account, basing the 








can get the buyer to take. 
Most of our customers—all 
the big ones—were buying under the 
budget system and guessing about 
‘their needs. The consequence was 
that inventories were terribly over- 
loaded and ruinously lopsided. 
“Every customer on our books 
whose inventories we have studied 
had stocks of some items more than 
sufficient to supply the normal de- 
mand for three years, or longer. Yet 
every one was constantly telling con- 
sumers that other staple items were 
out. of stock. The appropriation 
under the budget had been exhausted 
by unnecessary buying, and sooner 
or later these over-stocks went over 
io the bargain counter and were sold 


_ light blue, etc., because there are 


none of those items on hand in the 
department. 

“From now on the department will 
not purchase a single piece of staple 
goods of any of the 3,000 items it 
carries until the number on hand has 
been reduced below the standard 
quantity established for that item. 
Take for instance this item, color 
white, size No. 60—4¥4 inches. They 
have nine pieces on hand at a cost 
per piece of $4.25; and they have 
none of size No. 1, %4-inch wide at a 
cost per piece of 40 cents. The error 
is more costly when you know that 
they should sell eighteen times as 


standard stock on an expect- 
ation of four turnovers a 
year. As a matter of fact 
the average where this system is used 
now runs far in excess of that esti- 
mate. The old average turnover for 
ribbon departments was about one 
and three-quarters a year. We can 
increase this to six if the store de- 
sires, but the full benefits of the plan 
cannot be made apparent in most 
cases until it has been in operation 
at least two years. It requires that 
time to melt excessive quantities to 
the standard and feel the way to the 
ideal balance for each store. 

“To my way of thinking, the chief 
advantage of this plan for any line 
of commodities is that it compels the 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Twelve Tips on 
Success and Happiness 


Tip No. 10—Represent Your Followers, Not Yourself—The Road That Leads 
to Greatness Is the Road of Service 


E shall now carry still fur- 
ther the idea that a leader 
must Protect those whom 

he leads. 

As you will see, this is a new idea 
in the literature of business, and one 
of tremendous importance. 

When you have finished this article, 
you will see that Leadership is a 
much higher and nobler thing than 
most people think it is. 

A Leader is not a Dictator. He is 
not a Bully. He is not a Swanker 
who struts about and gives orders. 

Our idea of a Leader is that of a 
man who represents and serves those 
who follow him. We have never 
clearly defined it in our minds. It is 
more a matter of feeling than thought, 
as yet. 

My own conception of 
Leadership, in the business 


By Herbert N. Casson 


ical Careerists fail—they put their 
personal ambitions first. Then, as 
soon as the nation discovers this, they 
are thrown aside. . 

CAREER VERSUS SERVICE! This is 
the test that must be applied to all 
our great men; and those who are 
Careerists instead of Public Servants 
must be thrown on the scrap-heap. 

Every real Leader gives a service 
to his people. Take a few examples: 

NeEtson. Why is he on the high- 
est pedestal in London? Because he 
lived for England and died for Eng- 
land. He. never in his life thought 
of safety or personal glory or power. 

LEVERHULME. Now that he is 
gone, I may praise him without be- 
ing called a flatterer. He gave the 
world better soap at lower prices ; and 


of Wales would head the polls. He 
is the most popular man in the world 
—of that there is no doubt. And is 
this not because he freely gives his 
life to promote the prosperity of the 
British people? Is he not a Leader 
who represents his followers—not 
himself ? 

So as you can see, if you want to 
be one of the men at the top, you 
must give service. Invent a new ser- 
vice for 100,000 people and presto— 
they will make you their Leader. They 
will make you rich and eminent. 

Here you will see the true idea of 
Business. It is not profit-snatching. 
It is not selling $10 worth for $15. 
It is not getting money from other 
people. 

Nothing of the kind. It is pro- 
viding a better service at 
a lower rate for as many 








world, is that a company 
should be like a Scottish 
Clan. 

The members of the Clan 
are true to their Chief and 
he is true to them. If the 
humblest member of the Clan 
is injured by an outsider, the 
Chief comes to the rescue. 

The Chief fights for his 
people. He holds even his 








LEADER is not a Dictator. 
He is nota Bully. He is not 
a Swanker who struts about and 
gives orders. 


UR idea of a Leader is that of 
a man who represents and 
serves those who follow him. 


people as possible. 

The clothier must repre- 
sent his customers. He must 
be their buying agent. He 
must hunt the world to find 
goods to please the people 
whom he serves, 

The manufacturer must 
represent the users of his 
goods. He must think of 
them when he chooses his 














life as of less value than the 
welfare of his Clan. 

We have this Clan idea in Science. 
Why not in Business? We have the 
Chemistry Clan and the Biology 
Clan, and the Astronomy Clan. Often, 
the Chiefs of these scientific Clans 
have given their lives for the pro- 
gress of the Clan. 

Feudalism had many virtues that 
Capitalism threw away; and now, 
after a couple of centuries, Capitalism 
is beginning to appreciate those vir- 
tues and to bring them into business 
life. 

Feudalism went down because too 
many Barons and Clan Leaders 
thought only of their own careers 
and their own amusement. 

That is why Napoleon went down 
and Charles II. and Hugo Stinnes 
and many other great Careerists. It 
wasn’t Waterloo that smashed Na- 
poleon. It was the retreat from Mos- 
cow. It was the discovery that Na- 
poleon was willing to sacrifice half- 
a-million soldiers to his own personal 
desires. 

That is why so many of our polit- 


he divided his profits with his work- 
ing people. 

NortHcuirFe. He thought, first 
and foremost, of his readers and of 
England. He took honors and wealth 
as tools to work with. He kept on 
being a reporter, in spite of his mil- 
lions and his ticket to the House of 
Lords. 

Darwin. He was our greatest 
scientist and he gave us a higher 
definition of Leadership. He set out 
to seek the Facts. He found them 
and he told them, simply, to the 
world. He created a higher civiliza- 
tion. He cleared the ghosts and hob- 
goblins away, and put Reason in place 
of Tradition. 

Pasteur. Of all Frenchman who 
have ever lived, Pasteur is the best 
beloved. He is the national hero of 
France. Why? Because his whole 
life was devoted to the service of his 
fellowmen. 

Prince oF Wates. If the whole 
world were to choose one King or 
one President, no doubt the Prince 


materials. He must not 
make trash. He must 
write over the door of his factory 
—RELIABILITY. 

Here, too, you will see the true 
idea of democracy, if I may men- 
tion this betrashed word among sen- 
sible folk. 

Democracy means that people shall 
co-operate, for the general good. It 
does not mean that people shall be 
equal in intelligence or rank or polit- 
ical power or wealth. - 

It means only that every one shall 
be left free to grow as large as he 
can, on condition that he does not 
stunt any one else. 

It means that the ablest people shal) 
manage the less able—that the Eff- 
cient Few shall be at the top, for the 
benefit of all. 

We may even go further and say 
that this idea of Leadership is the 
basis of a true morality as well. It 
is the pith of Christianity, although 
the parsons have never understood it. 

“I came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister”’—what is this but 
my 10th Tip in an older form. 




















Through co-operation between taxicab and airplane, joint service is available in some American cities. The 
ilustration shows how it is done in San Francisco. 


Aerial Taxis and “Gipsy Flyers” 
As Aviation Aids 


HE AERIAL “taxi’”—we call 
| it that for want of a better 
name—is distinctly an 
American institution and one which 
has no parallel in foreign countries. 
In these days when we read so 
much about Europe’s synthetic 
(subsidized) air transport it is 
gratifying to recollect that nearly 
all the airplane operators who are 
covering their expenses are in the 
little old U. S. A. 

Our own general public should 
be given the facts so that they 
may have a better understanding 
of what operators are doing. But 
they are usually not catering to 
the general public and their scale 
of operations does not permit ex- 
tensive advertising ; hence the pub- 
lic hears but little of the extent of 
their operations. 

Few outside of the aircraft in- 
dustry appreciate that the oper- 
ators of aerial taxis cover the 
United States in a most compre- 
hensive manner. There is no Gov- 
ernment supervision of aviation 
here just now—although prospect 
of some is in sight—and we thus 
have no official reports. 

There are some who claim that 
this very absence of regulation has 


By Archibald Black 


Consulting Air Transport Engineer 


been responsible for the amazing 
development of aviation in this 
country. There are others who 
credit it to the natural adaption of 
the country and the readiness of 
our people to take up anything 
new. There are still others who 
spend part of their Summer Sun- 
days at local aviation fields watch- 
ing others fly, while on business 
days they scrupulously avoid use 
of the Air Mail Service which, in- 
cidentally, happens to be the world 
standard in airplane operation. 
Then, perusing a highly colored and 
generally exaggerated news story 
of foreign activities, they snort, 
“American aviation? Huh, there 
ain’t no such thing!” 


Started by “Gipsy Flyer” 


The aerial taxi business was 
started in America by that much- 
reviled individual, the “gipsy flyer.” 
While many of the gipsies have de- 
served every word of criticism 
levelled at them, there were others 
who did not and these gradually 
developed into the fixed-base class 
of operators. 

The “gipsy flyer” was given this 
title because of his nomadic char- 


acteristics. Operating with a 
war-surplus airplane, and on the 
proverbial shoestring as to capital, 
he seldom was able to afford a 
permanent operating headquarters. 
Wherever he could pick up a few 
five-dollar bills for flights, there 
was his home just so long as the 
pickings held out. And when they 
fell away from the beef stew to 
the “ham and” class, he pulled up 
his stakes, piled everything into 
the ‘plane and flew it to some 
other town to repeat the process. 

Sometimes he had a mechanic 
or another flyer as a partner; 
sometimes he even worked alone. 
This, of course, was not conducive 
to the maintenance of his “ship” 
in first-class condition. Generally, 
it worked out so that he did as 
little repair work as he could safe- 
ly get away with. Sometimes he 
missed his guess as to how little he 
could get away with. When this 
happened, the local papers had an 
opportunity to charge to aviation 
another accident which should 
have been charged to carelessness. 

However, with all his faults, the 
“gipsy flyer” really did some con- 
structive work for aviation. It is 
sad to think of the series of ac- 
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cidents that some of his tribe 
brought on, but perhaps this is 
the price that had to be paid for 
appreciation of the value of care- 
fulness. The better class of roving 
pilots grew into a realization of the 
faults of their operating methods 
and developed into more stable 
citizens. In most cases these men 
took advantage of the first op- 
portunity to settle down in some 
promising town from which they 
could conduct their operations. In 
other words, they joined the 
steadily growing class of fixed- 
base operators. Sometimes enlist- 
ing the aid of local capital, some- 
times going it alone, they scraped 
together enough to lease flying 
rights for a good field and rented 
or built a modest hangar. As their 
equipment grew, their care of it 
increased accordingly, and as this 
care became reflected in their 
maintenance and operations, their 
accident record improved im- 
measurably. Thus they stumbled 
upon the great secret of safety— 
the secret that the railroads also 
discovered some time ago—Always 
Be Careful. 

The fixed-base operator gradu- 
ally became a figure in his town, 
respect for him grew, very often 
the Chamber of Commerce took 
an interest in his work, and the 
local people awoke to the recog- 
nition that he was one of them. 
All of this increased confidence, 
and those who came to scoff fre- 
quently remained to fly. It is real- 











ly interesting to note the way in 
which the local airplane operator 
is referred to in the smaller cities 
which he makes his headquarters. 


The tone of local pride with 
which residents refer to “Bill 
Smith, the aviator” is significant. 
It cannot be ignored. For it is 
this same spirit of pull-together 
that raised flourishing cities in the 
center of prairies and mud flats. 


Making Real Progress 


And it is this same spirit that 
is relentlessly forcing America 
into the forefront of world avia- 
tion. In time even the yellow 
element of the press and a few 
still yellower politicans—to whom 
sensation means more than ac- 
curacy—will be forced to face the 
facts. For of all the outrageously 
inaccurate, distorted, misleading 
and unjust stories that have ever 
been circulated none has com- 
pared with some of those pub- 
lished regarding American prog- 
ress in aviation. 


The equipment of the old “gipsy 
flyer” was generally the old re- 
liable Curtiss JN-4d which was 
produced in enormous quantities 
for training purposes early in the 
war. In the atmosphere of the 


training camps, the coldly military 
identification of this reliable little 
“ship” became perverted into the 
more affectionate “Jenny Fordie.” 
this became abbreviated 
simpler 


Later, 


into the “Jenny.” No 
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doubt the origin of this caption 
has puzzled many outsiders who 
are not familiar with aviation his- 
tary in the language of the flying 
field. 

The “Jennies” are still in use in 
some cases, but in most of the 
aerial taxi operations they have 
either been superseded or so com- 
pletely rebuilt that they are no 
longer recognizable as the old 
training type. The growth of civil 
operations brought into existence 
a group of smaller airplane con- 
structors specializing in low-priced 
designs such as the “Swallow,” 
“Waco,” “Travel Air,” and others. 
Some of the larger manufacturers 
have maintained interest in this 
class of work and have produced 
such designs as did the Curtiss 
Company with its “Lark,” while 
others have confined their activi- 
ties more to military types. 
Gradually, the gap between the 
military and civil requirements 
widens, and the manufacturing in- 
dustry is becoming somewhat 
separated into two distinct divi- 
sions, although a few firms main- 
tain an interest in both. 

The small types of airplanes re- 
ferred to above are available at 
very much lower prices than new 
military production and often at 
very little more than war-surplus 
equipment. The specially designed 
civil types also have the import- 
ant advantage of lower operating 
and maintenance cost, this having 
been one of the objects of their 
designers. It may interest the 
reader to learn that the new com- 
mercial airplanes seating two or 
three persons (including the pilot) 
range from $2,475 upwards, while 
unused war-surplus machines are 


The folding wings of the Buhl- 
Verville airplane, shown in_ the 
circle, make it possible to house 
this airplane in a city garage. By 
towing through the streets behind 
a truck or auto it can be trans- 
ported to the flying field. On the 
left is shown a Swallow airplane, 
a type extensively used in air taxi 
services. Below is shown the Waco, 
a small and popular-priced taxi 
airplane. 
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available at prices around $1,500. 
The price of used airplanes de- 
pends so greatly upon their con- 
dition that considerable range,is 
shown. However,  war-surplus 
types, used and with used engines, 
in fair condition, are to be pur- 
chased for around $1,000. The 
same types but in rather question- 
able condition may run as low as 
$500. However, even at such a 
price, the commercial operator 
generally finds that it is more eco- 
nomical to buy new equipment. 


344 Operators in 1925 


Since we have no form of regu- 
lation in the United States, there 
is no way of accurately determin- 
ing the total number of aerial taxi 
operators nor the mileage which 
they fly. Several attempts have 
been made to obtain this informa- 
tion with some measure of suc- 
cess, but the accuracy of the un- 
official reports is somewhat of an 
open question. For the past few 
years the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce of America has been 
compiling statistics on these opera- 
tions based upon reports voluntari- 
iy submitted to it by the operators. 
This system has two very weak 
points. The first lies in the fact 
that many operators do not take 
the trouble to submit any report 
whatsoever and hence are not 
even listed in the total number of 
firms operating. The second lim- 
itation lies in the tendency of 
some to make a haphazard guess 
as to their mileage or traffic or 
perhaps even to exaggerate these 
somewhat. However, the 1924 re- 
ports of the Chamber showed 
about fifty-seven operators of 
aerial taxi services reporting. 

Convinced that this represented 
only a part of the total operations, 
the writer devoted some time to 
the compilation of an independent 
list which, upon elimination of 
duplication, brought the total 
number up to about 125 operators. 
This, however, appeared to be 
merely the beginning, for the 


magazine “Aviation” then took 
up the work and, by utilizing the 
facilities which were available 
through its columns and mailing 
list, the total was pushed up to 
about 344 firms and individuals, 
while the end is not yet in sight. 

The replies to “Aviation’s” let- 
ters of inquiry indicated that these 
344 operators flew a total of 6,- 
823,730 airplane miles in 1925! 

A better appreciation of the im- 
portance of this figure is obtained 
if it is pointed out that the total 
airplane mileage of the air routes 
of the world, excluding those of 
the United States, was officially 
reported as 7,477,618 for a 12- 
month period in 1924-25. This is 
the most recent world total avail- 
able at the time of writing. The 
largest single national mileage in- 
cluded in this world total was that 
of France—2,249,000 miles. 


U. S. Far in the Lead 


These figures will undoubtedly 
fill the reader with amazement 
and may, perhaps, inspire some in- 
credulity. However, it has long 
been known that a very consider- 
able amount of flying was being 
done in the United States. On the 
other hand, the recorded flying in 
foreign countries has been largely 
confined to the operation of sched- 
uled air transport routes. As it 
is with these scheduled routes that 
the traveller usually comes into 
contact, he naturally obtains an 
inflated impression of their scale 
of operations as compared with 
our own, less advertised, non- 
scheduled activities. 

Even allowing for some exag- 
geration of the U. S. figures—even 
if they are assumed to have been 
doubled by over-enthusiastic oper- 
ators—we would still be so far in 
the lead as to make comparison 
out of the question. But there 
have been many significant hap- 
penings which tend to bear out 
the accuracy of the unofficial 
estimates. We have no cases on 
record where American engineers 
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or pilots found it practicable to 
locate in Europe in the hope of 
joining the air transport firms 
there. On the other hand, there 
has been an almost steady pro- 
cession of European engineers, 
manufacturers, flyers, and others 
coming into the United States 
since the war. All of these men 
came over in the hope of obtain- 
ing business here or of locating 
positions with American firms. 
This influx has been noted by 
every man in the industry. 


High Degree of Safety 


In discussing the aerial taxi 
business, it seems only proper to 
give a thought to the matter of 
safety, if only because of the pe- 
culiar ideas that the average man 
holds regarding the dangers in 
flying. It might almost be said 
that the whole question of danger 
or safety in the air is one of proper 
ground organization, careful fly- 
ing, and proper equipment. No 
radically new type of aircraft is 
needed. Given the three requirements 
just listed, we can operate air- 
planes to-day with a high degree 
of safety. Yet the public does not 
fully realize the changes which 
have taken place during the years 
since signing of the armistice. 
Many still think of aviation in 
terms of war—war airplanes, war 
training methods, war pilots, and 
the unavoidable letting down of 
respect for life and property 
which is inseparable from war. 

This is only one of the reasons 
why so many well-informed people 
in aviation regard the world war 
as having seriously retarded com- 
mercial application of the airplane 
and airship. To the writer this 
viewpoint seems beyond the realm 
of argument. For it is common 
knowledge that the world would 
to-day be networked with German 
airship lines had this development 
not been stopped by the interven- 
tion of war. Have you forgotten 
Germany’s Zeppelin routes of 

(Continued on page 36) 

















Part of the Curtiss Flying Service fleet on the field at Garden City, N. Y. 









































Apogee and nadir of radio retail sales strikingly shown by Winter and Summer views of typical stores of one of the most 


successful distributors. 


What’s Wrong with Radio? 


A $500,000,000 Industry That Has a Three-and-a-Half Months’ 


Selling Season—Lack of Constructive Co-operation 


in this day of “enlightened mer- 

chandising” and “high pressure 
selling” any business as a whole could 
experience such peaks and depres- 
sions as radio. 

During the months of October, No- 
vember, December and a part of Jan- 
uary, radio manufacturers find it al- 
most impossible to supply the de- 
mand. During the remaining eight 
and one-half months, stagnation sets 
in and retail sales fall almost to the 
zero mark. 

Why does such a condition exist? 

What are the manufacturers doing 
to smooth out the peaks and valleys 
of sales? 

What are the prospects for the fu- 
ture of the business ? 

These and a hundred other ques- 
tions engage the attention of retail- 
ers, jobbers, and manufacturers of 
radio apparatus, yet so far not one 
single progressive step has marked 
the industry. After four years of 
public broadcasting the industry as a 
whole is no better off to-day than it 
was at the beginning. If anything, it 
is worse. The annual slump is now 
regarded as a necessity and is taken 


] T SEEMS hardly conceivable that 
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The great peak of radio sales, with barren valleys on either side. 


percentages of year’s business done each month. (If you’re in the radio business, turn next to the 


By W. F. Crosby 


as a part of the business risk involved 
in handling such electrical apparatus. 

The men of the industry know al- 
most to a day when sales will be- 
gin to drag. They also know at what 
time things will start to pick up and 
they regulate production to conform 
to these dates. Those who neglect to 
do this usually find themselves in the 
hands of a receiver within a few 
weeks; their sets are dumped on a 
failing market, and the situation is 
made worse for the remaining manu- 
facturers. 


The whole trouble with the radio 
industry is a lack of proper publicity 
and advertising at the proper time. 
There is absolutely no effort to boost 
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sales when things begin to give way. 
With one or two exceptions manu- 
facturers have made no effort to cater 
to the Summer market; and one or 
two exceptions will certainly not in- 
fluence the entire market. 

There is no co-ordinated effort, no 
co-operative radio propaganda—abso- 
lutely no Summer sales effort. 

When Summer comes, the average 
radio store proprietor simply folds 
his hands and goes to sleep. His 
store remains dark and dusty and 
even should a buyer enter he would 
probably be confronted with such a 
small stock that his needs could not 
be filled. 

The radio “season” starts in with 
a roar about the middle of Septem- 
ber. Radio shows spring up over- 
night; last year New York had two 
shows within two weeks; and radio 
advertising begins to run riot in the 
newspapers and national magazines. 
Every one is excited about radio, and 
sales gradually begin to take on mo- 
mentum. Now models come out, job- 
bers’ salesmen cannot write the or- 
ders fast enough, and everything is 
humming with business. 

The hum of easily gotten business 
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increases day by day until the grand 
crescendo at the Christmas season 
when the lid is completely blown off 
and radio runs riot. Six months’ 
normal business is compressed into 
the month-and-a-half before Christ- 
mas and immediately after the holi- 
days radio advertising stops, sales 
start to slow down, and before an- 
other month rolls by the radio cater- 
pillars are safely enclosed within 
their cocoons for another dull sea- 
son. 

Why shouldn’t the radio business 
be good during the Fall and early 
Winter? There is a concerted ad- 
vertising effort by both manufactur- 
ers and dealers. With the national 
magazines displaying radio advertis- 
ing on every other page, why 
shouldn’t there be a public demand? 
New models, radio shows, much 
propaganda and publicity—each does 
its share toward increased interest 
and increased sales. 

At one time the automobile in- 
dustry went through the same thing; 
it was considered impossible to sell 
an automobile during the Winter 
months. Not so many years ago the 
sale of ice cream was confined solely 
to the Summer months, and it was 
not so long ago that paint was sold 
only during certain periods of the 
year. Sales peaks and depressions 
have been leveled off by sound and 
consistent advertising in these three 
fields. True, there may still be some 
fluctuations, but these are insignifi- 
cant as compared with the great saw- 
tooth line that represents sales of the 
radio industry. 

Granted that there are still too 
many manufacturers of radio sets, 
and granted that the industry has not 
yet found itself regarding the proper 
retail outlets, it must also be granted 
that if the advertising were spread 
over a greater number of months 
the business would keep its head 
above water just that much longer. 

Radio advertising should be most 
persistent and consistent when busi- 
ness is at its worst. When things be- 
gin to slide out from under—then 
public interest should be aroused by 
one real radio show. When sales be- 
gin to fall behind—then new models 
should be brought forth. Give them 
something to talk about and they 
won't forget radio so easily. 


New Models to Arouse Interest 


The problem of new models is one 
which should be given the closest con- 
sideration. What comprises a new 
model? Usually a different shaped 
cabinet, with possibly one dial chang- 
ed from the upper right-hand corner 
to the lower left-hand corner. There 
are only a scant half-dozen possible 
radio combinations and of these only 
one is generally used. This is known 
as tuned radio frequency and may 
consist of five or more tubes ar- 
ranged in only one way. A manu- 





facturer may add some little refine- 
ment or gadget and call the set a 
newly discovered circuit. Another 
manufacturer may take this gadget 
off his set and again we have a “new” 
circuit. 

Early in 1926, New York radio 
fans were electrified to see full-page 
newspaper advertisements announc- 
ing a “revolution” in radio. The first 
few teaser advertisements made use 
of just one word—“revolutionary.” 
Later the ad writer became bolder 
and “revolutionized” everything in 
the set. 


Radio Manufactu 
2,000 ll 
Jobbers 
670 


Dealers 
30,000 
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brought out, it was like a dozen or 
more others—but it was “new” and 
“revolutionary.” Just how good it 
was may be deduced frdm what has 
happened since. Mismanagement 
and huge production put out a set 
which was returned as defective up 
to nearly 50 per cent. of the produc- 
tion. Production continued at high 
levels even in the face of this quite 
apparent defect and returned sets 
were actually sent out to other dealers 
without even being put in proper 
shape. That manufacturer, fortu- 
nately for the industry, has passed 
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When this receiver was first public- 
ly shown it was found to be just an- 
other tuned radio frequency set ex- 
actly like fifty others and about as 
revolutionary as would be the addi- 
tion of another inch to the diameter 
of a flivver steering wheel. A few 
of the sets were sold to raw begin- 
ners who swallowed all the advertis- 
ing writer wrote. 

This expensive advertising cam- 
paign reacted in two ways. When 
the set was finally shown, the in- 
dustry and those fans- who knew 
something about radio—and there are 
many of them—promptly smiled to 
themselves and forgot all about it. 
The money for advertising was lit- 
erally thrown away by this new man- 
ufacturer who, needless to say, did 
not know his radio. 


Misleading Advertisements 


The other reaction was more ser- 
ious. Thousands of people read the 
advertisements and at once made up 
their minds that radio was developing 
so rapidly that, should they buy one 
of these new and “revolutionary” 
sets, even it would undoubtedly be 
out of date within a month or so. 
This affected, not only the advertis- 
er’s business, but also the sales ot 
every other manufacturer whose 
goods were within the territory cov- 
ered by this misleading “copy” for 
misleading it certainly was even to 
the manufacturer who spent his good 
money for it. ~ 

Another radio firm advertised 
heavily all last Summer and they had 
nothing to sell. The burden of their 
advertising was, “Wait—don’t buy 
until we find out what we’re going to 
do.” The public waited, and the 
business of every manufacturer suf- 
fered. When the new set was finally 


into the limbo of the forgotten, but 
his work will long remain as a darker 
smudge on the much besmudged face 
of radio. 


Manufacturers to Blame 


Radio manufacturers take pains to 
lay the blame for poor business con- 
ditions on the “gyps” and cut-raters ; 
but the blame is squarely up to the 
manufacturers themselves. The in- 
fluence of the cut-price store is usu- 
ally confined to the cities. These 
places cannot exist in more sparsely 
settled communities where the volume 
of business is so small that they can 
no longer cut rates. Visit a radio 
dealer in a suburban town and you 
will find him charging full list price 
for every article in every case and 
many buyers have reached such a 
stage that they will not buy radio 
material at cut rates, for too many 
have been “stung” by defective ap- 
paratus at low prices, 

The manufacturer, through proper 
control of his retail outlets, can make 
or break his own business. There 
are plenty of financially sound radio 
stores for him to choose from; but 
these very stores are sound because 
they wisely pick and choose the goods 
they carry. Many manufacturers tie 
up with irresponsible retailers who 
order two sets for every one they 
sell. These merchants do not watch 
conditions and before the manufac- 
turer knows what has happened he 
has hundreds of cancellations on his 
hands and many sets come back un- 
opened. A few of his dealers may 
go into receivership; then comes a 
sale of his sets at cut rates, and the 
market is completely demoralized. If, 
in the first place, the manufacturer 
had hand-picked his retailers, he 

(Continued on page 74) 
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The “Good Book” Frowns on 
Conference Fad 


HE WRITER has learned, 
over a stretch of a quarter 
of a century, that recourse 
to Holy Writ is often a refreshing 
experience, when harassed by 
some modern nuisance that is be- 
ing assiduously pushed upon him 
from without. Profanity, that 
cusomary and convenient outlet 
for “the tired business man” when 
the indifferent answer, “He’s in 
conference now,” comes floating to 
him over the telephone, is not ap- 
proved in our particular article. 
One thing that we are always per- 
mitted to do, however, is to open 
the Book of Books for comfort and 
consolation. This is what we did 
the other morning when we re- 
ceived the “conference” reply for 
the fifth time in succession. 

It was to the beginning of 
Paul’s letter to the Galatians that 
we turned, recalling somewhat in- 
distinctly that the second chapter 
had something to say on the sub- 
ject of conferences. We quote, 
amplifying the King James with 
a clause or two from Professor 
Weymouth’s excellent translation: 

“From these leaders, I gained 
nothing new. Whether they were 
men of importance or not, mat- 
ters nothing to me—God recog- 
nizes no external distinctions. At 
any rate, in conference, the lead- 
ers imparted nothing to 
me.” 

Quite so. The confer- 
ence of A. D. 58 evi- 
dently differed in no es- 
sential particular from 
the conference of A. D. 
1926. The distinguished 
participants had nothing 
of value to contribute, 
and the great apostle 
awoke to the exasper- 
ating consciousness that 
he had been wasting his 
time. The conference 
was not worth the car- 
fare. 

Incidentally, the prin- 
cipal spokesmen did not 
get far with the astute 
citizen of Tarsus in cre- 
ating a big impression. 
Notice how cavalierly 
he dismisses their evi- 
dent attempt to over- 
awe him — “Whether 
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nothing to me.” 
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By Ward W. Adair 


Isn’t that delicious? If there 
is one thing the chronic con- 
feree loves to do it is to create 
an impression. And he has an 
ardent dislike for the fellow who 
does not fall for him. 

Going back five centuries fur- 
ther in our Biblical research, we 
come upon a particularly choice 
character in Nehemiah, the captive 
of Persia, cup-bearer to King Ar- 
taxerxes. This patriot obtains 
leave of absence from his kindly 
disposed master to go to Jerusa- 
lem and organize the forces for re- 
pairing the city wall. Three noto- 
rious opponents who _ sincerely 
wished him failure began system- 
atically to bring their opposition 
to bear against him. This unholy 
trinity is vulnerable to theological 
assault from almost any angle, for 
they were a bad lot, with bad 
methods. Their long list of mere- 
tricious machinations is_ well 
known to Old Testament students, 
and it is perhaps fitting to call at- 
tention to the fact that their final 
misdeed before plunging into ob- 
livion was the calling of a con- 
ference! 

Unable to frighten the good Ne- 
hemiah from his task, or to worry 
him by ridicule, the three muske- 
teers felt sure he would bite at 
the lure of a conference. 
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SSSSS— 
Nehemiah said he was too busy for a conferen 





“Come, let us meet together in 
some one of the villages in the 
plain of Ono,” read the seductive 
invitation to the plain man of the 
the people. 

Nehemiah’s reply was brief, 
practical and to the point: “I am 
doing a great work, so that I can- 
not come down; why should the 
work cease whilst I leave it. and 
come down to you?” 

Why, indeed? Cagy old veteran 
that Nehemiah was, he knew even 
in the year 445 B. C. that the aver- 
age conference was simply a 
wind-jamming contest in which 
the leather lunged had their 
inning, but where the residuum 
was nil. “No place for a busy 
man,” reasoned Nehemiah, who 
lacked both the time and the incli- 
nation to attend the conclave. 

Brother Nehemiah, bone of our 
bone, and flesh of our flesh, we 
wonder what you would do if you 
were a resident of New York in the 
year 1926, with unlimited oppor- 
tunities to “confer” during the 
hours when you are supposed to 
furnish cause for being on the 
payroll of your own organization. 

The name of the oriental plain 
—“Ono”—furnishes a most appro- 
priate reply to conference invita- 
tions. 

Another Old Testament confer- 
ence is recorded in the 
First Book of The 
Kings, first chapter and 
seventh verse. “And he 
conferred with Joab, 
the son of Zeruiah, and 
with Abiathar the 
priest; and they follow- 
ing Adonijah helped 
him.” A_ fine little 
three-cornered confer- 
ence! How did it come 
about, and what came of 
it? 

Adonijah was one of 
the sons of David whom 
the king had never 
crossed in his youthful 
desires. “His father had 
not displeased him at 
any time in saying, Why 
hast thou done so; and 
he also was a very godly 
man.” Hardly what you 
would call an unbeatable 
combination! Personal 





pulchritude, augmented 
by well developed wil- 
hardly consti- 


fulness, 
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The conference of A. D. 58 evidently differed in no essential particular from the conference of A. D. 1926. 


tuted an invulnerable equipment 
for a youngster who had an 
unholy desire to be king. Hence 
the conference. The Apollo of his 
time called together the most 
trusted general and the recognized 
religious leader of the kingdom 
to fix up the conspiracy. He suc- 
ceeded in making traitors out of 
two previously loyal citizens; and 
the net result of the conference 
was violent death for two of 
its promoters, and exile for the 
the third. Let the advocates of 
the conference evil, in these weak, 
piping times of peace, extract all 
the comfort they can from that. 

One of the humorous publica- 
tions in New York recently gave 
currency to the following pleasant 
bit: 

Office girl—You 

Blodgett. 

Caller—Is he in conference? 
Office Girl—No, he’s busy. 

This brief text comes very near 
preaching the sermon, for it ana- 
lyzes the conference scourge with 
rare insight. 


can’t see Mr. 


Cost of Conferences 


The modus operandi of the con- 
ference enthusiast runs fairly true 
to form the world over. The man 
who comes in responce to his invi- 
tation is at once labeled as “a for- 
ward looking man.” The man who 
sensibly keeps at work is imme- 
diately classified as “a back num- 
ber.” Thus a certain element of 
fear has been incorporated into 
the situation, and many men who 
curse fervently about being ob- 
liged to leave their work, attend 
because they dislike the odium that 
attaches to their staying away. 

In a recent analysis of the con- 
ference mania made by acknowl- 
edged experts, it was found that 


these conclaves cost the modest 
price of thirty-five dollars per day 
per man. Suppose the average 
attendance at them to be ten men; 
their cost is then $350 per day. 
Who would have the temerity to 
assert that they are worth any 
such amount? Nay, more, who 
would dare to say that they have 
been worth anything, or that they 
have been other than a dead loss 
of time and money? Business 
concerns are waking up to this 
fact, and the conference evil is be- 
coming increasingly unpopular. 


No Faith in Committees 


President Samuel M. Vauclain 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
is credited with the following com- 
monsense remarks anent the con- 
ference nuisance: 

“In our enterprise there are 
very few of these so-called confer- 
ences going on. When we hire a 
man we expect him to know how 
to handle his department without 
always having to confer with 
somebody else about it. I have 
great faith in individual human be- 
ings, but very little in committees 
and rules.” 

In these wise words of a great 
industrial leader, a shaft is sent 
to the very heart of the conference 
question. The inefficiency of the 
mass in getting things done has 
been demonstrated a million times 
or more. One of the surest ways 
to shackle leadership is to tie a 
man of ideas up with twenty-five 
others who never had an idea in 
their lives, and whose only contrib- 
ution to the conference is “I don’t 
think so.” The so-called “group 
mind” is a form of gumming the 
works for which organizations are 
paying through the nose. It is a 


wicked delusion—and a _ snare. 

The conference is the refuge of 
the man who has little to do, and 
who does not want people to find 
it out. It is one of the grandest 
ways to appear busy without ac- 
tually being so that the world has 
yet discovered. The man who has 
gone conference mad is unaffected 
by time-wasting that would shock 
an ordinary conscience. The fact 
that he is halting his own useful- 
ness for the time being, as well as 
that of the men whom he has called 
to sit with him, has no perceptible 
effect on his consciousness, for he 
goes from one such meeting to an- 
other and fancies himself one of 
the busiest of men. 

As an executive in the ranks of 
a conference-ridden organization, 
the writer finds himself in the un- 
enviable position of an insurgent. 
He makes it a deliberate habit to 
turn down about five of every six 
invitations to confer. Meantime, 
he becomes more and more of an 
individualist, with a constantly de- 
creasing respect for the wise 
words of Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
but with a growing delight in, and 
devotion to, his own particular 
job. 





A Morning Resolve 


I WILL this day try to live a 
simple, sincere, and serene life; 
repelling promptly every thought of 
discontent, anxiety, discouragement, 
impurity, and self-seeking; cultivat- 
ing cheerfulness, magnanimity, char- 
ity, and the habit of holy silence ; ex- 
ercising economy in expenditure, 


carefulness in conversation, diligence 
in appointed service, fidelity to every 
trust, and a childlike trust in God.— 
John H. Vincent. 
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Massing Wealth for Attack ; 
on Old-Age Poverty 


Revision of Whole Industrial Pension Idea Is at Hand—Two New Phases 
Which Are Commanding the Attention of Corporate Managements 
—Lifetime Economic Independence For All Workers 


HERE is no such thing as 
magic, especially in finance. 
What sometimes seems magical 
is merely the ability, through deeper 
knowledge and better use of purely 
normal principles, to produce results 
that look like the products of sorcery 


By Gurden Edwards 


proposition so far as its workers are 
concerned. 

A growing number of corporations 
are doing just this, and the result is 
a spreading movement that is mass- 
ing wealth in America for an attack 
on old-age poverty that can undoubt- 


to the uninformed observer. 


average individual, strug- 
gling along on low or moder- 
ate wages, can conceive of 
nothing but supernatural as- 
sistance pulling the rabbit of 
old-age independence out of 
the hat for him. He can- 
not conceive, inherent in his 
own financial condition, per- 
fectly natural factors that by 
proper management lead un- 
erringly to financial inde- 
pendence. 

It is admitted, as brought 
out in a previous article in 
ForBes, that only a limited 
number of workers have the 
income or capacity for per- 
sonal income management to 
make positive provision 
against old age by their un- 
aided efforts. But what the 
individual finds impossible to 
do for himself in this respect 
becomes amazingly easy 
when he is treated as one of 
a large group and_ the 
methods .of big business are 
applied to the case. This is 
apparently on the eve of 
large-scale achievement in 
the United States to-day. No 
forces of magic are being 
employed; nothing more 
supernatural than sound, 
everyday principles of arith- 
metic is being used. 

The basic proposition is 
that every industrial genera- 
tion in America creates 
enough wealth to provide: 
first, a good living for each 
productive worker while he 


this problem than any one else in the 
country, 

“Every year every corporation of 
long standing will have a group of 
employees on its hands who pass the 
age of sixty-five,” Mr. Kimball says. 
“They may be faithful, sober, will- 


The edly banish this ancient social prob- ing workers; but under modern in- 


dustrial conditions, in which 
competitive success depends 














A New Movement to 
Banish Poverty 


ba sor pt can set up, out of 
their own earnings—if they 
will use them as a corporation 
would — adequate reserves 
against the inevitable declining 
earning power of old age. This 
was clearly shown in an article 
by Mr. Edwards, in FORBES for 
June 15, in which he quoted 
President Knox of the Bowery 
Savings Bank, of New York. 

Workers can—but will they? 
The great majority do not. Be- 
cause they do not and because 
employers feel some responsibil- 
ity, many pension plans have 
been put into effect; but existing 
pension plans are proving inade- 
quate. 

In this article, Ingalls Kimball, 
vice-president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co., who has 
devoted much constructive effort 
to this problem, tells of a new 
movement which, when broadly 
adopted, will banish old-age pov- 
erty. 


upon maintaining a steady, 
accurately co-ordinated 
stream of low-cost produc- 
tion, a weak element any- 
where in the line of a fac- 
tory’s plan slows down the 
whole and reduces profits. 
By the inexorable laws of 
human life men normally 
begin to lose industrial effici- 
ency at about sixty-five, and 
to continue to carry them on 
active payrolls means that 
they become increasingly a 
weak element. 

“There are two avenues 
of escape from this situation. 
One is arbitrarily to fire all 
men who pass _ sixty-five 
years of age. Leaving hu- 
man considerations out of 
the question, this is not prac- 
tical. The effect on morale 
inside the factory and the 
effect on business goodwill 
outside, it has been conclu- 
sively shown, renders this a 
thoroughly bad _ business 
practice. 

“The alternative is to pen- 
sion men off at sixty-five. 
While there is nothing new 
in this thought, since for a 
good many years corpora- 
tions have been pensioning 
men off, nevertheless, there 
are two decidedly new phases 
of the pension idea which 
are commanding the atten- 














tion of corporate manage- 
ments to-day. 


is working; second, a surplus that 
can be set aside as a reserve against 
his living requirements when he be- 
comes too old to work. The prac- 
tical application is that every employ- 
ing interest which sets aside regularly 
out of its profits each year a sum 
equal to one per cent. of its total 
annual payroll will give effect to this 





lem from the United States, provided 
it is carried forward on broad and 
sound financial lines. The concrete, 
practical methods by which it is be- 
ing done can best be told by Ingalls 
Kimball, Director of Group Annu- 
ities of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, who has perhaps 
devoted more constructive effort to 





“One has just been indicated; 
namely, that modern social and in- 
dustrial conditions make the removal 
of superannuated employees from 
active payroll on some plan of ade- 
quate provision for them absolutely 
imperative. 

“The other is that most of the 
pension plans in force in corporations 
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in the United States are proving m- 
adequate. 

“Wage increases and enlarged 
payrolls of the past decades are re- 
sulting in such large groups of pen- 
sioners to-day, involving such large 
financial obligations, that many cor- 
porations cannot continue to carry 
their pension plans as now consti- 
tuted. Therefore, a revision of the 
whole industrial pension idea is at 
hand as the only alternative to its 
abandonment. 

“The fundamental element in this 
revision is to look upon pensions as 
annuities. Then the situation begins 
to clear up. Generations of insur- 
ance practice have shown that the 
only absolute way in which an annu- 
ity can be provided for is by means 
of a reserve accumulated currently 
and multiplied by compound interest 
until its maturity. The size of the 
payments that must be made each 
year to provide a given annuity be- 
ginning a specified number of years 
in the future can be mathematically 
determined. It is surprising to the 
uninitiated how seemingly small a 
scale of payments suffice to set up 
an adequate pension reserve if car- 
ried out along scientific annuity fund 
lines which give the fund the benefit 
of compound interest and mortality. 


How Fund Grows 


“By way of illustrating how com- 
pound interest works in this connec- 
tion, take the case of an employee 
with an employment period beginning 
when he was thirty and ending at 
sixty-five, when it is desired to re- 
tire him on a pension of $500 a year 
as long as he lives. Suppose that 
from the time he entered the com- 
pany’s employ $75 a year was set 
aside at 4 per cent. interest com- 
pounded semi-annually. Under this 
plan of creating a reserve the addi- 
tions from interest would be con- 
siderably greater than the direct con- 
tributions. At the high point of the 
reserve fund; that is, at the comple- 
tion of thirty-five years, it would 
amount to $5,793, of which only $2,- 
625 would come from the annual 
contributions while no less than $3,- 
168 would be added by the interest 
on these contributions. 

“From this high point the fund be- 
gins to decrease, because the contri- 
butions cease and $500 is drawn out 
each year for the retired employee’s 
pension. The first payment pulls 
down the fund by $500, but during 
the first year interest on the re- 
mainder puts back over $200. The 
second year’s pension payment re- 
duces the reserve by another $500, 
but again interest partially recoups 
the loss. Each succeeding year the 
amount put back in the fund by in- 
terest decreases due to the fact that 
the principle sum annually grows 
less until the total is finally consumed 


by the annual pension payments of 
$500 in a little over fifteen years. 
During this period of disbursement, 
interest on the decreasing residuum 
would amount to $1,753; so that all 
told the aggregate reserve fund, the 
total of the annual contributions plus 
the interest during the accumulation 
period plus the interest during the 
pension period, would be $7,546. 
Thus, for every dollar that would be 
put into the pensioner’s reserve by 
the corporation, an additional $1.87 
would be put into it by compound 
interest. 

“In the calculation so far the fac- 
tor of mortality in no way entered. 
If the element of mortality is brought 
into the calculation, as is possible 
when an annuity is handled through 
an insurance company, the corpora- 
tion’s annual contribution can be ma- 
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with the case of a corporation pen- 
sion plan seeking to provide annu- 
ities for the group of its employees 
becoming eligible for retirement each 
year that are provided for by this 
plan of annual current contributions 
to a reserve for each employee. An 
important one is the fact that changes 
in the size of payrolls ultimately re- 
sult in changes in pension rolls. A 
current contribution made for each 
employee annually during his period 
of employment automatically  in- 
creases the reserve and also provides 
larger funds for compound interest 
to work on. Thus current contribu- 
tions to reserve based on the size of 
the payroll maintain a proper rela- 
tionship between the reserve pro- 
vision for pensions and the demands 
that will fall upon it. 

“There is one other important fac- 

















Ingalls Kimball (center), vice-president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 


Company, receiving from John L. 


Merrill, president of the All America Cables, 


Inc., an application and check for $1,325,238 in connection with the assumption 
by the former of the underwriting, guaranteeing and administering of the All 
America Cables’ “Employees’ Retirement Plan.” 


terially reduced, perhaps by 25 per 
cent., bringing it down to about $57. 
This is possible because the prospec- 
tive pensioner might die before 
reaching sixty-five and the deposits 
made on his account might be used 
for the surviving pensioners. 

“This reduced rate of contribution, 
arrived at through experience based 
on a great many lives, would repre- 
sent, so far as the insurance company 
is concerned, an accurate social aver- 
age, no matter what happened as to 
any particular individual. Any ex- 
cess or deficiency in the total annuity 
payments actually made for any in- 
dividual as against the annuity prem- 
iums received in his behalf would be 
smoothed out in the general business 
of the insurance company. Thus by 
the factor of mortality is the princ- 
iple of mass treatment brought into 
the pension plan. 

“Furthermore, there are some 
special requirements in connection 


tor in the industrial pension plan to 
be considered, and that is the effect 
of employee turnover. Only a com- 
paratively small number of workers. 
remain with a company long enough 
to complete thirty or thirty-five years. 
of service and attain sixty-five years 
of age, which are the generally ac- 
cepted requirements for pension 
eligibility. If it could be known in 
advance that out of a thousand em- 
ployees only ten would remain long 
enough to reach pension status, then 
it would be practicable to set up the 
reserve on the assumption that only 
that ratio of the payroll would finally 
emerge in the pension roll. However, 
although no such exact ratio is. 
known, experience indicates that any 
corporation which sets aside regu- 
larly each year in a pension fund $1 
for every $100 of its payroll can 
thereby create an annuity reserve 
which, if allowed to increase by com- 
pound interest and if given the bene-- 
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fit of mortality and turnover, will be 
sufficient to provide a _ reasonable 
pension for all employees who are 
less than thirty-five when the fund is 
started.” 

One per cent. of payroll as sug- 
gested by Mr. Kimball is undoubted- 
ly an economy as compared with 
carrying in active employ workers 
rendered uneconomic by age. Fur- 
thermore, the general adoption on the 
part of the nation’s employing inter- 
ests of a sound pension plan will 
give protection under private enter- 
prise to the industrial masses against 
the menace of poverty or of burden- 
some dependence on others. Such 
protection can be assured to workers 
through reserves providently set 
aside out of the fruits of industry 
which their own productive efforts 
help create during their working 
years. Recognition of these facts 
has been evinced by a number of cor- 
porations which have adopted the 
annuity reserve plan for pensioning 
superannuated workers, and as this 
movement spreads on a broad scale 
—as it gives definite promise of do- 
ing—it will embrace larger areas of 
employees and reduce the zones in 
which old-age poverty and depend- 
ence can develop. This is the tre- 
mendous social importance of the 
movement. 

The industrial group annuity plan, 
privately financed by an economically 
sound and mathematically certain re- 
serve-fund system, avoids the draw- 
backs of either Government or in- 
dustrial paternalism. Furthermore, 
it renders a certainty of protection to 
workers that plans under other aus- 
pices cannot supply,. since it gives 
them an absolute contractual guaran- 
tee of support in their old age in place 
of the uncertainties of political doles 
or corporation - endowed pensions, 
both of which are subject to termina- 
tion by a change of policy or finan- 
cial weakness. On this point Mr. 
Kimball says: 


Not Subject to Uncertainties 


“Group annuities, whether admin- 
istered through an insurance com- 
pany or through trusteed interest- 
bearing funds, are not subject to any 
such uncertainties since definite, ade- 
quate assets are created concurrently 
with the liabilities. It is thus pos- 
sible to give beneficiaries absolutely 
vested rights that cannot be taken 
from them. They are parties at in- 
terest under a definite contract, and 
the reserve funds that are set up are 
mathematically guaranteed to be suf- 
ficient to fulfill all promises made 
and are specifically entailed for ap- 
plication to that and to no other end. 
When a corporation purchases annu- 
ties for its workers from an insur- 
ance company, or sets up the equiva- 
lent in the form of a trusteed re- 
serve fund, as several are now doing 
by means of payments concurrently 
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Two-Line Editorials 


The second half of the year starts 
off ahead of the first. 


* * * 


This year’s is America’s best In- 
dependence Day, since more families 
than ever before are nearer financial 
independence. 


a ee 
Sugar looks cheap. 
x ok Ox 


The purchasing power of wages is 
creeping up at least a little. 
* ¢ 2 


Consider buying good utility stocks 

and bonds. Theyre dependable. 
— 

Wall Street quotes money as worth 
less; but never act as tf money were 
worthless. 

a 


Oil won't always be cheap. 
>. .4° 9 
The proposed farm subsidy would 
end in sinking our farmers and all the 


rest of us. 
o' 2 


Brazil’s resignation will not end the 
League of Nations. 
i ah. 


Bonds are at the best price since 
the war. Have you some? 


A lot of cash ts being rung up— 
National Cash Register’s sales are 
breaking all records in the company’s 
44 years’ history. 

a 


France must either tax or collapse 
financially. 
. 2-2 
A good time to instal your own 
ice-making machine. 
ee 


Don’t kill trolleys to boost busses, 
lest the latter then develop bad habits. 


* * X 


Soon we shall see how the new rail- 
way wage body works—or doesn't. 
o moe 


Cotton manufacturers are getting 
together to consider how to strength- 
en their weakened industry. High 
time. 

a S 


John Bull is muddling through, as 
always. 
* *k * 


Almost datly munificent gifts by 
business men would suggest wide- 
Spread prosperity. 

ik 2 


Coolidge and Mellon certainly are 
thrifty housekeepers. 








with the accumulation by their work- 
ers of service credits entitling them 
to retire, say, at sixty-five upon com- 
pletion of thirty years of service, it 
transfers its obligations absolutely to 
the insurance company or to the 
trustees of the reserve fund. The 
corporation may go out of business 
or decide to stop providing in the 
future for pensions, but this would 
have no effect on the interests of fully 
established pensioners or on the al- 
ready accrued credits of employees. 
The funds would be in hand to meet 
all obligations without payment of 
another cent into the reserve, and 
they could not be used for any other 
purpose. The legal obligation runs 
from the insurance company or the 
fund trustees direct to the eligible 
employees.” 

The annuity plan also makes it 
possible to extend to workers the op- 
portunity of increasing their benefits 
by contributory payments of their 
own. That is, there can be combined 
with the corporation’s own financial 
support of the plan the stimulation 
and aid of contributory thrift on the 
part of the individual worker him- 
self whereby he can assure himself, 
at moderate cost, of an augmented 





retirement income adequate to his 
own conception of his needs should 
he consider that the pension promised 
by the employer will not be big 
enough. The New York Stock Ex- 
change has a retirement plan which 
presents a striking example of this 
joint contribution idea. Its admin- 
istration is in the hands of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company 
and it gives positive superannuation 
or other disability protection to em- 
ployees and also a chance to increase 
materially their benefits by their own 
thrift. 

Under the plan employees become 
eligible to begin accumulating bene- 
fits after completion of a year’s serv- 
ice, It provides a retirement annuity 
for employees reaching sixty-five 
while in the employ of the exchange 
or upon becoming disabled after 
twenty years of service. The amount 
of the annuity in each case is based 
on length of service, age, and salary, 
it is entirely paid for by the exchange 
and the benefits accruing to the em- 
ployee with each year of service are 
subject to no other conditions. The 
schedule provides that employees on 
a salary of $40 a week or less shall 

(Continued on page 44) 




















Panoramic view of the town of Jerome, Arizona, and a portion of th, 


The Making of a Great Copper 
Mine—United Verde 


After Many Failures in Early Years, the Famous United Verde Mine Came 
Under the Control of Senator Clark Whose Vision and Courage 
Produced Millions—Relations with Employees 


smelter of the United Verde Cop- 

per Company at Clarkdale, Ari- 

zona, mounted upon a concrete plat- 
form and enclosed by an iron railing, 
stands a queer little contrivance 
which resembles in appearance a huge 
heating stove. Attached to this cb- 
ject is a bronze plate bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

This is one of the two old furnaces 
found in place on the Hampton Lode, 
United Verde Copper Company mines, 
at Jerome, Arizona, on March 5, 1888, 
when I first visited the property. I 
started operation of this furnace and 
also the other one on May 22, 1888. 

—W. A. Clark. 

Each of the two furnaces to which 
Senator Clark referred had a maxi- 
mum capacity of about sixty tons of 
ore per day. The present great 
smelting plant of the United Verde 
Copper Company furnishes a start- 
ling contrast to the little old relic in 
the smelter yard. 

The development by Senator W. A. 
Clark of the United Verde Copper 
Company from its humble beginning 
to its present vast proportions is one 
of the romances of modern American 
industry, and is an example of what 
may be accomplished by faith and 
application. 

Prior to Senator Clark’s acquisi- 
tion of the property, several efforts 
had been made to put production of 
the United Verde mine on a paying 
basis, but after some temporary su::- 
cesses, these had failed. Now, since 
the payment of dividends began in 
1892, the company has a record of 


[: THE YARD. of the great 


By Herbert V. Young 


dividend disbursements of more than 
$70,000,000. Its mine at Jerome has 
been developed to a depth of 2,500 
feet underground, and is recognized 
as one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, of the underground mines, 
in the world. Its smelting plant at 
Clarkdale is one of the most modern 
in existence, capable of producing at 
maximum operation 15,000,000 
pounds of copper monthly. 

The United Verde mine is near 
Jerome, on the eastern slope of the 
Black Hills range of mountains in 
Yavapai County, Arizona, at an ele- 

















One of the two furnaces found and 

operated by Senator Clark on the 

United Verde property at Clark- 

dale, Arizona, when he took charge 
in 1888. 


vation of about 5,500 feet. The 
Clarkdale smelter is located in the 
Verde Valley four miles northeast of 
Jerome in an airline, the distance by 
railroad between the two plants being 
approximately eleven miles. 

The original claims of the United 
Verde mine were located in 1876 by 
M. A. Ruffner. At that time the 
nearest railroad terminal was in 
Kansas, and Mr. Ruffner’s assertion 
that his mine would some day be 
worth a million dollars was ridiculed 
by his acquaintances. However, Mr. 
Ruffner maintained his faith in the 
property and later, by an arrange- 
ment through which they were to as- 
sist in the developing of the claims, 
George McKinnon and Alex McKin- 
non, brothers, were each given a 
one-third interest in the property. 
These men worked for several years 
attempting to develop the splendid 
surface showings, but on account of 
limited means and transportaion diffi- 
culties they were not altogether suc- 
cessful. These showings consisted of 
large oxidized quartz croppings aver- 
aging $5 per ton in gold and silver, 
and also some smaller quartz crop- 
pings carrying high values in gold, 
silver, and copper. 

In 1881, Honorable Frederick A. 
Tritle, then governor of Arizona, be- 
came interested in the property and 
was instrumental in organizing the 
United Verde Copper Company. The 
three owners relinquished their inter- 
est for a consideration of $45,000. 
The new company was financed in 
a small way from the sale of stock. 
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Two small blast furnaces were erected 
and operated for about two years and 
the ‘mine was developed to a depth 
of about 160 feet. A high grade 
gold-silver-copper matte was pro- 
duced from ore which averaged about 
$30 per ton in value. The Santa 
Fe railroad by this time had been 
built through Arizona, but as the 
nearest station was about fifty miles 
distant from the mine, transportation 
was so expensive that the operations 
ceased to pay. Financial difficulties 
developed and operations were sus- 
pended in 1884, and although a small 
amount of work was done in the 
mine during the following few years 
the smelter remained closed until in 
1888 it resumed operation under the 
ownership of W. A. Clark. 


How Clark Acquired Control 


The attention of Senator Clark 
was first directed to the United Verde 
mine when he saw an exhibit of its 
ores at the World Industrial Exposi- 
tion at New Orleans in 1885. He 
later assumed control of the Orford 
Copper Refinery to which the United 
Verde matte had been shipped and 
was again impressed by the high 
grade shipments from this mine. 

In March, 1888, Senator Clark 


made his first visit to the mine, mak- . 


ing the trip by horseback from Pres- 
cott over mountain trails and through 
two feet of snow. He was accom- 
panied by Joseph Giroux. They ar- 
rived at the mine at 9 P. M., had 
dinner and spent the remainder of 
the night underground. Senator 
Clark was convinced that the large 
oxide area formed the capping of a 
copper deposit, and subsequent de- 
velopment proved the correctness of 
this theory. He secured an option on 
the property and purchased control. 
James A. Macdonald, who was vice- 
president and who still holds that 
office, encouraged the senator to pur- 
chase the property. 

Senator Clark immediately started 
to develop the mine to a greater depth. 
The matte shipments financed this 
work and the general results were so 
satisfactory that larger and more 
modern furnaces were constructed. 


United Verde Company’s world-famous mine. 


In 1894 he built a narrow-guage rail- 
road from Jerome Junction, on the 
Ash Fork-Phoenix branch of the 
Santa Fe railroad, to Jerome. Since 
then both the mine and the smelting 
facilities have been gradually devel- 
oped to a stage which places the 
United Verde among the most im- 
portant copper producers of the 
world. 


The original smelter was extended 
to a capacity of about 3,500,000 
pounds of copper per month. This 
smelter and the mine plant were con- 
structed directly over the mine work- 
ings and were maintained with great 
difficulty and expense because of set- 
tling ground. The unsatisfactory lo- 
cation of the smelter suggested the 
construction of a new and modern 
plant, for which plans were started 
in 1911. The new Clarkdale plant 
was blown in on May 26, 1915. 

The development of the mine was 
not without its difficulties, among the 


most important of these being mine 
fires. The first fire started in 1894, 






following a cave-in in one of the soft 
sulphide stopes. It gradually ex- 
tended until a large portion of the ore 
body from the surface to the 700- 
foot level was enclosed within the 
fire area. The surface is now being 
stripped by steam shovels and the 
fire area and other upper level ores 
are being worked by steam shovel 
and mill-hole methods. The pre- 
liminary work incident to the mining 
of these ores involved an expenditure 
of approximately $3,000,000. 

A modern mine surface plant has 
been constructed, the buildings being 
of steel and brick, at a cost of ap- 
proximately $1,250,000. 


Relations With Employees 


The orebodies of the United Verde 
mine are worked by steam shovel, 
mill-hole, shrinkage, cut-and-fill, and 
square-set methods of mining. The 
ores are hauled through a mile-long 
tunnel on the 1,000-foot level to 
transfer bins located near the mouth 
of this tunnel, thence by steam loco- 

















The United Verde Company’s smelter at Clarkdale, Arizona, one of the 
most modern in existence, capable of producing at maximum operation 
15,000,000 pounds of copper monthly. 
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motives to Clarkdale over the Verde 
Tunnel & Smelter Railroad. This 
railroad, a subsidiary of the United 
Verde Copper Company, is a com- 
mon carrier connecting with the 
Verde Valley branch of the Santa 
Fe at Clarkdale. It is approximately 
eleven miles long and has been ex- 
tended to Jerome, superseding the 
old narrow-gauge railroad to Jerome 
Junction which has been dismantled. 

The policy of the United Verde 
Copper Company upon which the 
greatest stress is laid is its relations 
with its employees and the public. 
Lack of friction and the presence of 
goodwill within the organization and 
without are paramount. In comment- 
ing upon this policy, Robert E. Tally, 
general manager of the United Verde 
Copper Company, made the follow- 
ing statement: 

“We consider it a duty to pay good 
wages, to maintain safe, sanitary and 
pleasant working conditions; to treat 
the men justly on all occasions; to 
use our influence in securing good 
living conditions, good schools, 
churches, and amusements; and in 
general to make the work and life of 
our employees attractive. In return 
we expect a fair shift’s work and 
loyalty from each employee. 

“In line with our policy the com- 
pany maintains a well organized and 
efficient safety department where 
every possible attention is directed 
towards the safety of the employees. 
We have established a bonus system 
whereby the men are given an oppor- 
tunity to make in excess of the set 
wage. Under this system the regu- 
lar wage is guaranteed and when 
results exceed a fair shift’s work a 
man is paid a premium or bonus in 
accordance with this result. The av- 
erage bonus exceeds $1 per shift. 


Houses for Employees 


“We also maintain a modern hos- 
pital, stores, houses for our em- 
ployees, etc. The town of Clarkdale 
has been built at a cost of approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. The majority of 
the homes are constructed of brick 
and concrete tile and are strictly mod- 
ern. Rents vary from $10 to $30 per 
month. The company has also con- 
structed many houses at Jerome. 

“These conveniences are not de- 
signed for profit. In fact, they are 
all operated at a loss, which we con- 
sider justified on account of the pro- 
tection and comfort our employees 
enjoy. We are also making it pos- 
sible for our employees to enjoy clean 
and healthful recreation. Baseball 
parks, tennis courts, etc., have been 
constructed both at Clarkdale and 
Jerome. A golf course, one of the 
most modern and well-kept in the 
state, is maintained. Senator Clark 
in his will bequeathed $100,000 to 
be used in the construction of a 
memorial for the benefit of the citi- 





zens of Clarkdale. This memorial 
will take the form of a fine clubhouse 
and dance pavilion. 

“Labor troubles in the Verde dis- 
trict have been rare, which is proof 
in itself that the policy of the com- 
pany has been appreciated. Satisfac- 
tory industrial relations should con- 
tribute more than any one other cause 
to community and industrial happi- 
ness. They are the only positive and 
permanent insurance for industrial 
peace. ‘These standards encourage 
conservatism in local government, and 
collectively they should improve the 
national political situation. They 
should increase profits to the owners, 
since it is true that happy and con- 
tented employees are the most per- 
manent and efficient. Employers aim 
for a high degree of efficiency and 
loyalty. The employee wants per- 
manent employment at fair wages, 
with opportunity for promotion. He 
also desires the opportunity to earn 
more than the regular wage when 
his results exceed a fair day’s work. 
He requires safe and sanitary work- 
ing conditions. He expects and is 
entitled to be treated with kindness 
and justice. 


Future of Copper Industry 


“The employer must realize that 
his employees are essential to his suc- 
cess; that he cannot operate without 
them; that they are an important part 
of his life and work. He should 
have a genuine regard for his men 
and he should take pride in giving 
them their just dues. 

“In general, the employer should 
do his duty in every way toward mak- 
ing his men happy and contented, and 
in return he should demand good 
service and loyalty.” 

Asked for his opinion of the future 
of the copper industry, Mr. Tally 
said : 

“The copper industry is funda- 
mentally sound. During the World 
War the great demand for the metal 
brought about an increased produc- 
tive capacity and when the war sub- 
sided the supply exceeded the de- 
mand. The producers were all loath 
to decrease production because by so 
doing they would increase the cost. 
However, the supply of the metal be- 
came so excessive that in 1921 the 
majority of the’ copper mines were 
forced to close; but the expense of 
maintaining underground workings 
and surface plants was so high, the 
difficulties of reorganizing were so 
great, and the hardships suffered by 
the workmen and the public were so 
severe that the mines will be loath to 
close again except as a last resort. 

“However, improved economic con- 
ditions have brought about increased 
consumption of the metal both in 
domestic and foreign trade, and the 
situation is very much improved, al- 
though most of the producers are still 
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operating below capacity. If this 
policy of curtailed production con- 
tinues and the production is not in- 
creased beyond the demand, the mar- 
ket will remain healthy, but the price 
will again decline if production in- 
creases beyond an amount warranted 
by consumption. 

“Tt is believed that the majority of 
producers appreciate the importance 
of producing only in accordance with 
the demand. It is to be hoped that 
production will not be increased to a 
point that will be disastrous, and in 
this event the copper industry in gen 
eral will again be placed upon a 
profitable basis. In any case the 
greater demand for copper will, in 
the course of a few years, equalize 
the increased production so that over 
a period of years the industry will 
re-establish itself upon a sound basis.” 





“Shikata ga nai” 


HE Japanese have an ex- 
pression that is most exas- 

perating to foreigners. Whenever 
anything goes wrong, if the train 
is late or runs off the track, an 
important paper is lost or a cher- 
ished dish broken, the Japanese 
say, “Shikata ga nai” (It cannot 
be helped). It is said that that 
expression lies at. the basis of all 
Japanese philosophy. The Jap- 
anese cannot understand why for- 
eigners get so stirred up over lit- 
tle things. The American, for in- 
stance, refuses to put up with 
things that rob him of pleasure, 
while the Japanese, who thinks 
more about the pleasure of oth- 
ers than about his own pleasure, 
puts up with all sorts of inconve- 
niences without complaining 
rather than put any burden. upon 
others. 
Back of the saying, “Shikata ga 
nai,” is the belief that no pain or 
trouble must be given to another. 
It is well, therefore, to bear all 
things uncomplainingly. If a 
servant does something wrong, he 
must not be scolded because that 
scolding would hurt his feelings. 

Now, that sort of philosophy 
may seem silly to us, but is seems 
to work pretty well for the Jap- 
anese. They try to preserve their 
inner calm, no matter what storms 
may rage outside—Tom Dreier. 

a 

It is true that honesty is the 
best policy, but the man who is 
honest for that reason is not an 
honest man.— Archbishop What- 
ley. 

. s. 8 

If you wish success in life, make 
Perseverance your bosom friend, 
Experience your wise counsellor, 
Caution your elder brother, and 
Faith your guardian genius.—J. G. 
Whittier. 
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THOUGHTS ON 
LIFE ¢? BUSINESS 
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SERTAIN natural characteris- 
¢ tics are necessary to that one 
who is to make a success in retail 
distribution. He must like detail, 
because the business is a mass of 
details. He must have certain trad- 
ing instincts, because buying and 
selling imply this. He must have 
strength of purpose, and snap his 
fingers at discouragements, be- 
cause, of course, they come, and 
unless he can laugh at these little 
obstacles as they appear he is not 
well equipped for his job. 

He must have ambition and never 
find himself too easily satisfied. 
He must have imagination, or if 
we cannot expect too much of that 
in the youth, he should at least 
have the kernel of it, from which 
could grow greater imagination as 
his mind grew. more mature. He 
should have good manners, be- 
cause courtesy and the sincere 
smile of goodwill are growing 
more and more important as the 
comparatively new science of 
large distribution develops.—H. 
Gordon Selfridge. 

Ss 

Ninety-five per cent. of a rail- 
road is men.—A. H. Smith. 

Nobody has any right to find life 
uninteresting or unrewarding who 
sees within the sphere of his own 
activity a wrong he can help to 
remedy, or within himself an evil 
he can hope to overcome.—Chas. 
H. Eliot. 

oe. 

There have been _ righteous 
strikes. Strikes have also occurred 
for the purpose of maiming a com- 
petitor. And to establish selfish 
labor leaders in power. The old 
causes for strikes have all but dis- 
appeared. Management is remov- 
ing injustices, and workmen have 
abandoned false leadership which 
made a profession of their troubles. 
Everybody sees that wrong can be 
righted but not by winning or 
breaking a strike. England has 
tried the dole, the subsidy, and 
now the strike. It will not do. 


Nothing will do but building in- 


dustry on the basis of service. 
Trade built on underpaid labor is 
not worth a _  farthing—Henry 
Ford. 


A Chance For You 


The best verse hasn’t been rhymed 
yet 
The best house hasn’t been planned, 
The highest peak hasn’t been climbed 
yet, 
The mightiest rivers haven’t been 
spanned. 
Don’t worry and fret, faint hearted, 
The chances have just begun, 
For the best jobs haven’t been 
started, 
The best work hasn’t been done. 
—BerTon BrALEy. 
a 
Luck always seems to favor the 
man who doesn’t count on it.— 
Bagology. , 
x! ok Ok 
The master’s product cannot be 
produced at the bungler’s price.— 
Julian Wetzel. 








A Text 


Divetion shall preserve thee, 
understanding shal] keep thee.— 
Proverbs 2:11. 


Sent in by A. D. Gilbert, Wil- 
low Springs, Mo. What is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi 
grams” is presented to senders of 
texts used. 




















Never too poor, too ugly, too 
dull, too sick, too friendless, to be 
useful to some one.—H. G. Wells. 

$2 * 

I thank God for sunshine and 
bird-song, for the sweet morning 
light upon the hill-tops, and the 


tender eyes of my loved ones. The’ 


great world is awake and a-throb 
with life. I, too, am awake and 
life is pulsing through my veins. 
I have a part in the great world, 
in its work, its joy and its sorrow. 
To-day I can be a little center from 
which shall radiate peace, kindli- 
ness and goodwill. I thank God 
for opportunity. A beautiful gold- 
en sunbeam has entered through 
my chamber window, and awak- 
ened me to the gladness and beauty 
of the morning. May my spirit be 
wakened and kindled by the Divine 
Spirit, so that all this day it may 
warm and gladden the hearts it 
touches.—Stevenson. 


























Of all forms of government, 
those administered by bureaus are 
about the least satisfactory to an 
enlightened and progressive 
people. Being irresponsible, they 
become autocratic, and, being 
autocratic, they resist all develop- 
ment. Unless bureaucracy is con- 
stantly resisted it breaks down 
representative government and 
overwhelms democracy. It is the 
one element in our institutions 
that sets up the pretense of hav- 
ing authority over everybody and 
being responsible to nobody.—Cal- 
vin Coolidge. 

x *k * 

Great industries are not built 
up by getting the best of some- 
one else, but by giving goods and 
services that are worth more to 
your customers than the amount 
they pay you in return.—G. Heath 
Clark. 

* Kx 

An Oriental ruler once advised 
his son that the world was like a 
looking glass, in that it gave back 
to every man the reflection of his 
own face. He said that, if we 
frown at the looking glass, it will 
look sourly at us. If you laugh 
at it, the face will beam with 
smiles. The same is true of so- 
ciety, and the world at large. It 
treats you very much as you treat 
it. There is a smooth and a rough 
handle for every thing. It is a 
wise practice always to endeavor 
to take things by the smooth han- 
dle rather than by the rough one. 
It is better to take things in this 
world as they come, with happi- 
ness, laughter, and optimism. A 
laugh is said to be worth a hun- 
dred groans in any market. Prac- 
tice it and it will be worth while. 
A joy shared is a joy doubled. — 
W. O. S. in The National Humane 
Review. 

x * %* 

Forget each kindness done to 
others, but remember each kindness 
tia Heinemann Lumber 

0. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,’ and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of 
quotation and author's name. Names 
of winners will be printed. 














“With all thy Getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the 


When business and labor prosper, the national Treasury 
prospers. When business and labor are suffering, the 
Treasury suffers. Is it not most encouraging, in these 
days of rather widespread apprehension, that the United 
States Treasury is able, for the first 


AMERICA’S canned t 
FULL TREASURY _ time since the war, to meet all its quar- 
A SIGN OF ies dike ” oscil 
PROSPERITY terly interest and other obligatio 


without borrowing a dollar? The 
financial world definitely assumed that the Treasury 
would issue obligations around June 15th. Secretary 
Mellon announced: “This departure from the usual pro- 
cedure on the quarterly tax-payment dates has been made 
possible on account of the increase in income tax and other 
receipts over earlier expectations and the fact that the 
aggregate public debt maturities due June 15th are some- 
what less than usual.” 

Contrast this with Government finances in other coun- 
tries. It means two things: first, that this country is en- 
joying general prosperity, and, second, that our national 
finances have been managed with special skill. Secretary 
Mellon’s services to his country have been and are be- 
yond price. Had he been younger—he is seventy-two—the 
suggestion that he be elected to the White House prob- 
ably would have evoked overwhelming response. 

k * & 

Life, like a garden, calls for ceaseless vigilance against 
the growth of weeds. 

* * * 

-All of us need inspiration and imagination. A friend 
tells me this: “A number of years ago, upon the death 
of his father, a young man took over the conduct of an 
important business. Above his desk he hung his parent’s 


INSPIRATION portrait. When trouble brewed, or 
FROM HIS when there were, difficult decisions to 
FATHER’S render, he would look at the picture 
PHOTOGRAPH 


and say to himself, ‘What would 
father do?’ He was virtually able to think with the brain 
of his dead father, and would invariably arrive at deci- 
sions which he was sure his father would have rendered.” 

It is often charged that Americans worship nothing but 
the dollar. It is also frequently alleged that less respect 
is paid to age in America than anywhere else. Yet I con- 
stantly, notice that business men, especially business lead- 
ers, have a photograph or photographs on their desk or 
hanging over their desk. Napoleon is the prime favorite. 
Lincoln has been coming more into vogue. In many or- 
ganizations founded and built up by one towering figure, 
it is common for executives to select that figure’s photo- 
graph for their offices or desks. Not in a few cases, how- 
ever, you see a father’s picture occupying the place of 
honor—an oil painting of the late J. P. Morgan overlooks 
the main partners’ office in the great banking house. 

Is not this a commendable practice? When difficulties 


multiply, when trials come, when discouragement threat- _ 


ens, it sometimes does help to look upon the face of some- 
one who embodies for us inspiration and courage. 


Editor 


An American business man of modest means early be- 
came interested in a romantic chapter in Scotland’s his- 
tory. From his salary he began to buy books on the 
subject, the best he could find. As the years passed, his 


library grew and grew until family and 


HOW HE x a rer . 
GOT HIS friends were disposed to criticise him 
BIGGEST : " : 

py for his expenditures. But his heart 


was in his hobby, and he kept on 
searching and researching for every helpful volume bear- 
ing on the subject. Finally, they became almost unman- 
ageable for his meager facilities. Visitors often came to 
examine his collection. One authority suggested that Ab- 
erdeen University would very cordially welcome his 
library when its owner passed on. He opened corres- 
pondence and shortly thereafter made the presentation. 
So valuable did the collection prove to be that the Uni- 
versity, as a token of appreciation, conferred upon him 
an honorary degree. This yielded him the greatest satis- 
faction of anything in his later life. 

Is it not often true that something we are moved to 
do without thought of financial or other reward brings 
us in the end infinitely more joy than any of our money- 
making activities? Here was purely a labor of love, not 
in the least inspired by mercenary motives. Yet the out- 
come crowned this man’s closing years with genuine hap- 
piness. 

Even in these modern, quickly-moving, changeful, rest- 
less days, bread cast on the waters unerringly returns. 

x * x 

Expect poor results and usually you'll get them. Many 
concerns and many individuals resign themselves to ac- 
complishing little during the Summer. They slacken ef- 
fort. They let their minds dwell on difficulties instead of 
gearing up their determination to over- 


GEAR UP . ; { 
SELLING come difficulties and achieve big re- 
a atte sults. A t 
SUMMER good time to drive hard fo 


business, and especially for new busi- 
ness, is when competitors are half-asleep. Authorities tell 
us that not one-tenth of the human brain is brought into 
use and development. We don’t know what we can ac- 
complish until we try, and try with all our might. In- 
stead of lazily concluding that it is not worthwhile to hit 
the line hard during the Summer months, resolve to go 
after orders hammer and tongs. Adopt this as your motto: 
“Tf you try, you may; if you don’t, you won't.” 
* * * 
Happy the man whose ambition is not to get the most 
out of his work, but to put the most into it. 


* * * 
Cheerfulness will oil toil. 
x *« & 


To employers: The best horses, remember, often need 
careful handling. 


x * * 


One safe security: A life surance policy. 








st 





A rural sage who has lived long, observed much, read 
widely and thought independently has arrived at certain 
very definite conclusions concerning 


mt the part business plays in helping the 
FRIEND human race upwards. Says Ed. W. 
OF MAN 


Howe, of Kansas: 


Of living creatures, business men are nearest sane. The 
first principle is life; the second maintenance of life. The 
thing of greatest human interest and importance, therefore, is 
the production and distribution of food; or what we call 
business. Religion, art, education, politics, are all secondary 
to it, since we live because of our work; and without life 
we should need neither salvation, learning, homes, literature, 
nor anything else. Business is nothing more than food-getting; 
incidentally it means founding a home, a family, assisting 
in building a school, a road, a street, and finally, appreciation 
of a painting, book, sermon or poem. 

Business is the practical application of civilization. Prog- 
ress, decency, reliability, efficiency, fairness, temperance, are 
taught by business as practical helps, not as religious doc- 
trines. Business is intensely practical, and everything practical 
is sound in morals. Such reliability as exists among men is 
more due to business than to any other thing. Reliability is 
a business necessity, and we are all in business more or less; 
even the preacher and poet must be something of a business 


The best business men are more steadily reliable than any 
other class. They have most intelligence, because they also 
have most experience. Big business is more intelligent than 
little business, and therefore its morals are better. This is 
being slowly admitted. The judgment of big business men 
is being more and more depended upon. — 

Finally, let us hope, as men become more candid, they will 
realize another important thing: the necessity of studying and 
regulating themselves as mere machines. That’s what we are: 
machines, and the big idea is to make them more efficient. 
When they become more efficient, they will become better 
behaved. 

* * * 


Your disposition ts your real wealth—or poverty. 
* * * 

A little, elderly, inconspicuous looking man entered the 
White House for an audience with the President the other 
day. A newsnaper item on the subject brought back to 
my mind his early, impecunious days. The name this 
man gave his first business venture 
was the White Front. It was a re- 
vamped clothing store in Chicago, con- 
taining one hundred and twenty chairs 
rented from a local undertaker, and a crude machine for 
showing moving pictures. Into this nickelodeon he had 
invested the $3,300 it had taken him years to save as a 
dry goods clerk in a small town. His intention had been 
to start a chain of 5-and-10-cent stores in Chicago. His 
nickelodeon paid so well that he decided to start a chain 
of them, instead. 

Faced with the necessity of finding more pictures than 
were available, he decided to go into the picture exchange 
business, buying his pictures wholesale instead of rent- 
ing them. When local option forced many saloons in 
Cook County, Illinois, to close, he sent a letter advising 
the saloon keepers to turn their places into moving pic- 
ture houses. Almost two hundred did—and bought their 
pictures from him. 

A virtual trust having been formed by the interests 
controlling motion picture patents, he found himself un- 
able to obtain an adequate supply of pictures. What did 
he do? He started making his own pictures, of course. 
But motion picture cameras contained patents, and the 
patent magnates got after him so threateningly that he 
had to be guarded by armed thugs. Then he moved the 
cameras to Cuba until court victories cleared the way for 
his return to American soil. His next notable step for- 
ward was to buy theatres where they could be bought, rent 


FROM THE 
WHITE FRONT 
TO THE 
WHITE HOUSE 
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them where they could only be leased, and where he 
couldn’t lease, he built. In time he had a chain of more 
than a hundred theatres—and millions in his pocket. 

That is a brief outline of the romance underlying the 
career of Carl Laemmle, president of the Universal Pic- 
tures Corporation. And yet you hear it said that oppor- 
tunities are open only to the rich. 

. &s 


Don’t assume that Florida is dead or even asleep. Florida 
is doing a very active business. The froth has been blown 
off wild real estate speculation. Many who bought blindly 
with the sole intention of selling quickly at a profit find 
seitiiea themselves owning property which 
IS STILL they themselves have no intention of 
} using and which they cannot at pres- 

ent sell, except at a heavy loss. How 
long this relative quietness in real estate dealings will 


“continue nobody can foretell. But the real State of Flor- 


ida, the Florida of substance, the Florida of substantial 
business, of substantial agriculture, of substantial re- 
sorts, is very much awake. 

Here are illuminating facts and figures. 


Florida’s income tax payments this year show an increase 
of more than 200 per cent. over a year ago, a percentage gain 
not equalled by any other State. Only 9 States paid more 
than Florida. 

H. Emerson Evans, of Hollywood (Florida) tells me that 
last quarter 921 homes were built in that young city of amaz- 
ing growfh. The citizens of Hollywood have voted a $2,000,060 
bond issue as Hollywood’s share of ene great harbor 
enterprise launched at Bay Mabel. Fort Lauderdale is ex- 
pected to authorize a similar bond issue in a few weeks, and 
Joseph W. me founder of Hollywood, is contributing 
another $2,000, 

The Florida Light & Power Company and_ subsidiaries 
report an increase in gross earnings during April of 78 per 
cent. and an increase for the 12 months ended April 20th of 
70 per cent. 

In the 34 leading cities and towns in Florida, building per- 
mits in April reached $19,500,714, a gain of fully 76 per 
cent. over the previous year. Miami was first, Tampa sec- 
ond, Jacksonville third and St. Petersburg fourth. 

Barron Collier told “Forbes,” as he sailed for Europe, that 
he began issuing warnings against undue inflation of real 
estate in Florida two years ago, and that, because of the 
excited conditions, he posted notices on his million acres “No 
Land For Sale.” He declares that, while there may be a few 
failures among speculative developers, those who are follow- 
ing sound, long-range programs of development are going 
ahead according to schedule. Double shifts are employed 
on Mr. Collier’s great road-building scheme. His confidence 
has not been shaken one iota. 

Florida’s State Lag? June Ist held $15,367,526, an 
increase of more than $2,000,000 in 30 days. It has no State 
bond indebtedness and does not owe a cent. 


I am constantly asked my opinion of Florida’s pros- 
pects. My opinion has never changed. I recognized— 
and wrote—last year that real estate speculation had be- 
come dangerously reckless, and I predicted that the climax 
and collapse would come some time during the Winter. 
It did. Only, the consequences have been much milder 
than I had feared. My analysis then was, and still is, 
that after a period of dullness and depression in real 
estate speculation, Florida would begin to enjoy a re- 
covery, a sensible, solid recovery, free from wild ex- 
cesses, and that this recovery would prove of permanent 
character. Without shadow of doubt, Florida is destined 
to become a great agricultural and horticultural state, a 
great resort for the rich, the well-to-do, the retired, a 
notable centre for commerce with Latin-America and con- 
siderably more of an industrial State than it is now. 

To paraphrase a common expression, that’s my an- 
alysis and I’m going to stick to it. 
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MAN has died. He 
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A was a banker, a 
prominent banker. 
By the world he was rated a 
-success, for he was a million- 
aire. 
Actually, he was a failure. 
His hobby was gardening. 








A Rich Failure and 
Big Executive of 
To-morrow 


man was equally dominating, 
yet towards the end he did 
strive to select and develop 
a few other men into more 
than ordinary size. 

John H. Patterson had an 
extraordinary genius for 











spotting promising young 





He had a beautiful estate and 

gave of his time and thought freely to his flowers. He 
personally tended choice specimens with loving care. He 
potted and unpotted, planted and transplanted, pruned 
and fertilized, earnestly striving to develop his flowers 
and plants to perfection. 

But all this time how was he acting towards his own 
people and his own workers? 

His relations with the members of his own family were 
—well, not very close and sympathetic. 

None of the thought and consideration and solicitude 
and affection which he bestowed upon the plants in his 
garden was bestowed upon the human plants in his bank. 

Many a time when a young flower or shrub began to 
outgrow its flower-pot, he carefully, promptly transplanted 
it where it would have room to spread its roots and 
expand. 

But all through his years as head of his bank he kept 
every man under him in a flower-pot, so to speak. To 
each, no matter how able, he allotted specific tasks and 
gave him no opportunity to develop and broaden. No 
employee, no officer was encouraged, even permitted to 
reach out to perform services more important than the 
narrow ones allotted. In his garden he was generous with 
fertilizer to coax his flowers to grow. But in his bank 
he was niggardly with fertilizer—financial stimulus. 

And so, when his hour came to pass on he left no prop- 
erly trained successor at the bank, nor did he leave many, 
if any, sincere mourners. 

Moreover, some of the dollars he left were none too 
clean. Money meant more to him than men. He was 
held in no higher regard as a banker by the financial com- 
munity than he was held as a man by his own workers 
and acquaintances. Of warm friends, he had few. 

Would you account such a man, such a life successful? 
Would you not rather adjudge this man a failure? 

More and more the calibre of leaders in the world of 
large affairs is judged by their ability to inspire and train 
and develop men into giants. This is coming, indeed, 
to be regarded as the supreme test. The big man who 
utterly fails to create other big men, or at least to develop 
one man fit to become his successor, is now held in dis- 
tinctly less esteem than the big man who demonstrates his 
capacity for raising up other men to high heights of 
success. 

Not many American supermen have possessed this 
quality, this genius in conspicuous degree. Rockefeller 
had it. Standard Oil produced a group of veritable busi- 
ness giants. Carnegie possessed it in still greater measure. 
He nurtured a score or more of men who became not 
only millionaires or multi-millionaires but men of out- 
standing ability. Hill, tremendously able himself, gave a 
number of others an excellent start, but he was so domi- 
nating that few of the ablest stayed by him for many 
years. His was virtually a one-man organization. Harri- 





men and then subjecting 
them to strenuous, not to say trying, training which fitted 
them for high place in the business world. No living busi- 
ness giant is more revered for his record in this respect 
than C. A. Coffin, the veteran founder and upbuilder of 
General Electric. There are “Coffin boys” filling influ- 
ential positions in many different places. He has had the 
faculty of bringing out the best in those who have been 
associated with him. 

On the other hand, Henry Ford is a shining example 
of the lone player. One after another of his brainiest 
early associates found it distasteful to continue under his 
thumb. His son, Edsel, is differently constituted. Judge 
Gary has not proved a second Carnegie. Schwab did his 
best to follow in the footsteps of his former chief, the 
philanthropic little Scotsman ; he succeeded in developing 
half a score of young men into capable—and wealthy— 
executives, including Eugene G. Grace, who, Schwab in- 
sists, is the most brilliant man in the whole steel industry. 

In the mercantile world Marshall Field fostered a num- 
ber of notable careers. John Wanamaker didn’t. 

The day is passing when a mammoth enterprise can be 
safely intrusted to a self-centered executive, one who 
lacks the aptitude for training others to meet and suc- 
cessfully handle heavy responsibilities. The American 
corporation of to-morrow will be too big to be conducted 
safely as a one-man organization. Autocracy will have 
to give place to teamwork—General Motors has made 
notable progress in evolving the right kind of organiza- 
tion to cope effectively with the new order. 

It is all right for leaders to have a hobby, whether that 
hobby be flowers or fiddles. But, after all, men are more 
important. 


* * * 
Try grinding dividends out of your shoe leather. 
x * x 


On his 15th birthday, one of my young friends picked 
up a newspaper in his home and pretended to read a 
sketch of his career published on his 65th birthday. The 
first headline referred to “The Celebrated Doctor ——.” 
This youth made up his mind years 


ONE WAY ni 
TO EXERCISE ago to become a physician. Accord- 
YOUR : rns 

IMAGINATION ing to the imaginary story, he had 


done very notable work and earned 
great distinction. Foolishness? Perhaps; perhaps not. 
The incident impressed me. Might it not be helpful for 
the rest of us to try to picture our place and achievements 
in the world forty or thirty or twenty years from now? 
Aspiration usually precedes achievement, Every act first 
is a thought. Is it not true that too many of us jog 
through life without giving enough serious thought to 
reaching a definite goal? 
Suppose you give wing to your imagination and follow 
the example of this fifteen-year-old lad. Choose a star 
and then set your course straight towards it. 
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A young financial writer once brought ridicule upon 
himself by stating that a certain company had nothing 
to commend it except its excellent earnings. Well, there 
are certain companies whose earnings are excellent but 
whose stocks I would never recom- 
mend. If the wrong kind of men 
control and run a company, sooner or 
later the ordinary stockholders will be 
hoodwinked. In selecting investments, I attach prime 
importance to the men behind them. I would rather buy 
brains and character than earnings. Earnings can be 
good one year and poor the next. But, if you put your 
savings into the securities of a concern run by men com- 
bining conspicuous brains and unimpeachable character, 
the likelihood is that the financial results will prove sat- 
isfactory. 

I leave alone stocks of corporations whose heads are 
heavy stock market gamblers. Sitting at dinner the other 
evening next to Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of Gen- 
eral Motors, he remarked, when the talk turned to the 
notorious speculation indulged in by certain industri- 
alists, “I couldn’t attend properly to wholesale gambling 
and to my business duties, so I leave gambling alone.” 
Most modern enterprises demand the wholehearted, con- 
centrated attention of those managing them. Hence my 
distrust whenever I know that the responsible executives 
of a large organization deyote much attention to specu- 
lating in their own or other stocks. 

Think it over, and you will probably decide that it is 
wisest not to be governed solely by earnings, but rather 
by the character and the brains of the men behind the 
securities. 


DON’T BUY 
STOCKS; 

BUY BRAINS 
AND CHARACTER 


* * x 


Every right-thinking citizen would like to see our 
agricultural people prosperous, just as every right- 
thinking citizen would like to see every honest busi- 
ness concern and every decent wage-earner prosper- 

ous. But prosperity cannot be 


ne made universal by dipping into 
WOULD NOT the public Treasury. That in plain 


BE BENEFICIAL language is what is proposed to 


be done with the job of making our agricultural popu- 
lation prosperous. Briefly, the proposal before Con- 
gress is to take $250,000,000 from the Treasury to en- 
able prices of farm products to be marked up at home 
and the: balance sold abroad at lower prices. Sec- 
retary Mellon, whose financial and economic judgment 
is universally accepted as second to none, has put the 
whole plan lucidly in his letter to three Republican 
Representatives who requested his views on the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen Farm Bill. Thus: “The purpose in- 
tended to be accomplished is to raise the price of 
wheat, corn, cotton and livestock above world prices. 
It is hoped to raise prices on part of the crop by tak- 
ing a loss on a smaller part of it; and the method by 
which this is to be accomplished is to divide the crop 
into two parts—the larger to be sold to American con- 
sumers at high prices and the smaller part to be sold 
abroad to foreign consumers at cheaper prices or even 
below the cost of production. The loss incurred in 
giving this advantage to foreign consumers is to be 
covered by money from the Treasury and from the 
higher prices paid by American consumers. 

“The net result will be that the American consumer 
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will pay the increased domestic price, which, of neces- 
sity, must include the ‘equalization fee’ of the loss 
incurred in selling the surplus abroad. We shall have 
the unusual spectacle of the American consuming pub- 
lic paying a bonus to the producers of five major 
agricultural commodities, with a resulting decrease in 
the purchasing power of wages and, at the same time, 
contributing a subsidy to the foreign consumers, who, 
under the proposed plan, will obtain American com- 
modities at prices below the American level. 

“European labor could purchase American products 
at a lower price and could live more cheaply than 
American labor. Foreign industrial costs would be 
lowered and the foreign competitors assisted in under- 
selling American products abroad and in our home 
market. I can see no permanent relief for American 
agriculture through subsidizing foreign competition.” 

This reasoning is incontestably sound. Such “relief” 
would lead to international trouble and to incalculable 
demoralization at home. The scheme is utterly un- 
sound, utterly impracticable. 

* * * 

I was riding up Fifth Avenue in a taxi when 
tremendous screeching and tooting of horns penetrated 
the air and the next moment motor policemen came 
speeding along shouting and waving to everybody 
and everything on the Avenue to 


HOW THE . 

OTHER HALF scat to the side. Presently along 
LOOKS AT came at terrifi : 
THINGS e at c speed a proces 


sion of flag-bedecked limousines. 
“The Prince! The Prince!” the shout went up. As 
he stopped his taxi, the driver turned to me and 
angrily exclaimed: “Huh-Huh! There goes a 
foreigner. See how we have to scatter out of his 
way or get run down. Royalty! They get all the 
jack. We American citizens get hell.” A day or two 
later I noticed Fifth Avenue thickly lined on both 
sides by policemen. Crowds were beginning to gather 
on the sidewalks. I asked one young policeman what 
was happening. “Some Roman Catholic church fel- 
lows—Cardinals—are coming.” He paused. “They 
have us standing here ahead of time to attract the 
people. If it wasn’t for us being here these fellows 
would ride up the Avenue and nobody would notice 
them. It takes us policemen to bring the crowd. We 
have to stand here by the hour when we should be 
watching out for hold-ups—attending to our regular 
work.” 

Clearly, both these members of this American 
democracy were riled at the fuss being made over the 
Swedish Crown Prince and the foreign Cardinals. 
You and I may regard it as entirely fitting that such 
visitors be received with the greatest pomp and cere- 
mony this nation can accord them. Yet, these two 
little talks raised in my mind questions not so much 
as to the propriety of these welcomes but as to the 
importance of our own wealthy families, our own 
leading bankers, our own largest employers, avoid- 
ing every form of extravagance and osttntation. Many 
rich families are careful not to incite the envy of 
ordinary mortals and many powerful employers also 
succeed in winning esteem for their democracy. But 
are there not too many exceptions? Is not this sub- 
ject worthy of deep consideration? 
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UNITED STATES TIRES ARE 








GOOD TIRES 











What is a Real Tire Test? 





Among the searching tests made : 
on United States Tires is the 
“Tread Wear Test’ which du- 
plicates in a few days the effeet 
of many months of service. 


United States Tires are under 
continual test in our laboratories 
and on our road test vehicles. 
Motorcoach tires, for example, 
are tested under actual service 
conditions on this United States 
Rubber Company Test Coach 


Questions and Answers that may be News to You— By 
a Tire Engineer of the United States Rubber Company 


Question— With 20,000,000 cars tests of complete tires “prove service obviate the necessity 
running in America, does up” the correctness of manu- for further tests on tires of 
oo ng ee = oo facturing processes. the same kind? 

rgely take e place o ; ae . . 
factory tests? Question— What tests are made rong —— Bir ype 30 pore 

Answer—On the contrary. The on Rubber? > " constantly changing. Tires that 
very fact that motor transporta- Answer—Even though the quality gave excellent satisfaction ten 
tion is so important in the life and uniformity of Sprayed Rub- years ago are obsolete today in 
of every one imposes an addi- ber is controlled by the pro- design and construction. 
tional obligation for searching cesses used on our plantations : : 
tests on the tire manufacturer. in the Far East, every shipment Question— Howdoes the United 
The makers of United States received at our factories is again States Rubber Company keep 
Tires do not expect their cus- tested for uniformity and also, abreast of these constantly 
tomers to test their tires for after mixing with sulphur, it is changing conditions? 
them. tested for its rate of vulcaniza- Answer—It has a corps of factory 

Question — What does the pre hte tensile strength and trained technical experts in dif- 
United States Rubber Com- . — ‘ Y ferent ae Pe vg Nr 
pany Factory test include? Question—Are —— pe. presage y es ec —* e ge a 

ie : Tires tested alongside o ou S are rendering 

— ela gg ~ seo hte other makes? actual operating conditions. 
terials are tested before they go Answer—Yes. These tests are con- Question—Do all companies 
into the tires, and the finished ducted daily in our laboratories test their tires in this way? 
tires ay Scan! in "4 — and on our road test vehicles. Answer—Most all companies make 
pany s laboratories and 0 ; : : tests of some sort. Very few, if 

, “ uestion— What is the object 0 0 ry , 
Company's road_ test cars, e f th itive t “ ? any, carry them to the extent 
trucks and buses. They are also of these competi we tests: that. they are carried by - the 
watched in actual commercial Answer—To maintain the supe- thilied Sestes Uae. Kic 
service. riority of our design and con- pany 

Question— What do these tests ere, 
prove? Question—Does the fact that Trade Mark 

Answer—The material tests a a —_ — fd aera se a 
sure the quality of materia certain design and construc- . 
used. The testers and road tion have given satisfactory United States Rubber Company 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


HowStar Convention Go-Getter 


“Sells” Philadelphia 


Dr. Cattell Made Close to 20,000 Speeches “Selling” His City Before He Was 
Put to Work as World’s First Professional Booster—Now He 
Keeps Big Convention Organization Busy 


, “NRADUCERS of the fair 

name of Philadelphia who 
go about the land asserting 
that sleep is its leading industry 
may wake up some day to discov- 
er it has stolen a march on the live- 
wires of all other American muni- 
cipalities. The city of William Penn 
and his peace-loving followers has 
made many solemn efforts to as- 
sure the rest of the country that it 
really isn’t slow, but people only 
laughed. Now its patience has 
been exhausted, and it has hired a 
man to prove it is full of pep and 
go-getters. 

The man is Dr. Edward James 
Cattell, traveler, author, economist, 
humorist, statistician, and story- 
teller. Some captious critics may 
say his selection proves the truth 
of the ancient slander, since it took 
the business interests of Philadel- 
phia a quarter of a century to dis- 
cover that Cattell is a gold mine. 
The truth is that as city statisti- 
cian he had become a sort of insti- 
tution, and everybody at home took 
him for granted. 


First Professional Booster 


It was only after he had made 
close to 20,000 speeches describing 
the present day attractions of Phil- 
adelphia that it occurred to the 
Chamber of Commerce to put him 
to work as the world’s first profes- 
sional booster. At that time busi- 
ness men looked on the project as 
an experiment, and though Dr. Cat- 
tell was given the high-sounding 
title of “Field Director of the Con- 
ventions and Exhibitions Bureau 
of the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce,” there wasn’t any bu- 
reau except himself. 

As the title indicates, it was up 
to Dr. Cattell to go wherever con- 
ventions were being held, trot out 
the facts and figures concerning 
his native city and present them in 
such a way that the next session 
would be pledged to Philadelphia. 
In his first year on the job he trav- 
eled 100,000 miles, made about 700 
speeches, spent every third night in 
a sleeper—and waited. Conven- 
tions, he knew, are not swung in 
a single year. The result of his 
first year’s work failed to show 


By B. J. Duncan 


any material increase in the num- 
ber of such meetings. But the 
doctor kept hard at work, repeat- 
ing his first year’s performance. 

A few weeks before the end of 
1925 the Chamber of Commerce had 
to set up an entirely new organi- 
zation to handle all the business. 
By that time upwards of 200 con- 
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DR. EDWARD JAMES CATTELL 


Field Director of the Conventions 

and Exhibitions Bureau of the 

Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, 

through whose efforts upwards of 

200 conventions have been pledged 
to Philadelphia for 1926. 


ventions had been pledged to Phil- 
adelphia for 1926, and demands 
were being made for Cattell simu 
taneously from places as widely 
separated as California and Maine. 
One man was being kept busy at- 
tending to his schedule and writing 
letters to all sorts of organizations 
explaining that even the world’s 
champion speech-maker hadn’t 
learned how to be in two places at 
once—although he has a record of 
fourteen addresses in one day. 

The value of all this to the busi- 
ness interests of Philadelphia will 
run into huge sums. Any one who 
is interested may get figures on the 
spending averages of conventions 
from Chambers of Commerce any- 
where. After another year, when 


a more detailed check-up is avail- 
able of the number of conventions 
directly attributable to Dr. Cattell, 
it is probable that all the go- 
getter cities will be following the 
example of staid and placid Phila- 
delphia and sending out pro- 
fessional boosters. Perhaps some 
of them will improve on the mod- 
est Quaker City program and es- 
tablish regiments of talking con- 
suls, with branch offices in all 
other cities! 

In that event, if boosting is to 
be placed on a professional basis, 
it might not be a bad idea to set 
up a school of boosting with Dr. 
Cattell as chief instructor. Here- 
tofore, the great American hab- 
it of lauding one’s own town or 
city has been in the hands of ama- 
teurs. Perhaps that explains some 
of the irritation caused in many 
circles by the activities of the 
booster. In this country it has 
manifested itself in a new school 


_ of literature, the inspiration of 


which may be traced to British 


_and other foreign writers whose 


sense of the fitness of things was 
jarred by early Yankee travelers. 
Kipling -in--his American Notes 
helped the thing along with a few 
jibes at the American business idea 
of progress — as he understood it. 


An Interesting Personality 


Now the interesting thing about 
Dr. Cattell is that nas Rr 4 more 
familiar with the widespread hu- 
man impulse that makes “booster” 
synonymous with “bore” and “brag- 
gart.” If you put him down as bla- 
tant because his profession hap- 
pens to be that of advertising his 
native city by word of mouth, it 
will be only because you never 
have heard him speak. Even his 
looks have nothing of the go-get- 
ter. The accompanying illustra- 
tion will give some idea of the fa- 
mous white moustache and the old- 
fashioned flowing hair-cut, and the 
general benignity of his counten- 
ance. But you must see and hear 
Cattell really to appreciate him. 
The twinkle in his blue eye, for 
instance, does not lend itself read- 
ily to photography. 

The story of his career gives 
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Business slumped 
Then LONG DISTANCE sold 


$ 67,000 




















WORTH OF BUTTER 


Tue butter market was in that condition 
dreaded in every business. Orders had fallen 
off. Hardly a buyer could be found who 
would purchase outright; the most that 
was offered was to take the product on 
consignment. Then it was that a St. Louis 
wholesale house turned to the telephone. 
Their answer to the slump was a well- 
planned campaign of long distance calls, 


and this one telephone drive sold outright $67,000 worth of butter! 


“We wisH to thank your representative 
for his aggressiveness,” writes this St. Louis 
concern. “He talked selling by Long 
Distance until we were convinced.” 
There is no more effective answer to 
slumping business than a campaign of long 
distance calls. They enable you to con- 
centrate weeks of travel into days of inten- 
sive, effective work. Your campaign can be 
transferred at will, and almost instantly, 
from one trade territory to any other in any 
part of the country. Long distance solici- 
tations restore confidence and make good- 
will. ‘They find what you want to buy. 
They make sales. They do all the most 
persuasive human voice can do, and add 
to it country-wide range. Do you know 
from experience how your sales may be 


speeded up, how slumps may be prevented 
in advance by telephone? Have you organ- 
ized your telephone resources? Have your 
important men been trained in the essentials 
of telephone selling and buying? If busi- 
ness should slow down, do you know how 
long it would take to establish telephone 
contact with your important customers 
in every state in the Union? 

The Commercial Department of the 
local Bell company will gladly make a free 
study of the productive telephone oppor- 
tunities in your business. In the mean- 
time,thetelephoneon your desk willconnect 
you promptly with anyone wanted in 
70,000 towns and cities. What distant 
concern or executive would it be to your 
profit to talk to, now?.... Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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Convention of the Retail Delivery Association of the National Retail Dry Goods Association, recently held in Philadelphia. 


some idea of the mind he brings to 
boosting. He came back to Phil- 
adelphia in 1899 after a prolonged 
stay abroad and apparently—al- 
though he doesn’t put it in so 
many words—he was the first to 
discover the evidences of sleepiness 
in Philadelphia. 

“All of the great leaders had 
died or were too old,” he says, “and 
the younger blood was too hesi- 
tant and under-confident. Trade 
was slipping away and none 
seemed to have the initiative to re- 
capture it. The rest of the coun- 
try was beginning to regard us 
contemptuously. 

“Fresh from Europe, and in 
touch with European ideas and 
conditions, I saw a chance to end 
this situation. I realized that noth- 
ing more was needed than to make 
us aware of ourselves and our gen- 


uine strength, and that persistent 
preachments would go far toward 
accomplishing it. 

“For the first step I helped to 
organize the bank clerks, and 
wrote for them a series of articles, 
called ‘Round the World Papers,’ 
which gave facts concerning bank- 
ing and trade conditions in Europe. 
This little organization, which had 
only twenty members to begin 
with, has grown into the American 
Institute of Bankers, with a mem- 
bership of 300,000. 

“When I took the office of city 
statistician, I saw a chance to prove 
what, ever since my return, I had 
been contending, that the best we 
could do was to give publicity to 
the hard and proved facts about 
ourselves. Our speakers were too 
prone to dwell on the Liberty Bell 
and the birthplace of liberty, and 

















Temporary convention hall put up by the City of Philadelphia to house the 
gatherings brought to the city by Dr. Cattell. A permanent building will 
be erected in the near future. 


these very things were used against 
us. It was asserted that we lived 
altogether in the past. We were 
regarded somewhat as an old 
grandfather, whose past entitled 
him'to respect, who is to be spoken 
to kindly and allowed the chair 
nearest the fire, but who is 
never to be given a hand in any- 
thing important.” 


New Methods of Publicity 


In the city service Dr. Cattell 
compiled the first list of manufac- 
turing “firsts,” showing the articles 
in which Philadelphia leads. It 
did not take him long to discover, 
however, that. people were not in- 
terested in mere statistics. He set 
about to find the personal applica- 
tion for everything, and where that 
was not available, he worked out 
new and interesting variations in 
time. For example, he never both- 
ers to tell how many locomotives 
the Philadelphia shops will build 
in a year. Instead he reduces the 
time of building one locomotive to 
minutes—twenty or thereabouts in 
full production. 

One of his classic examples con- 
cerns the carpet industry, a Phila- 
delphia leader. He tried telling how 
many times the annual yardage 
would go around the world. Then 
he hit on the expedient of showing 
what the mills could do in carpet- 
ing one average six-room house. 
He reduced the time required to 
something like twenty seconds, 
first going to a great deal of trou- 
ble to figure out the space to be 
covered in such a dwelling against 
the annual output of the carpet 
mills. 

Back in 1922 the country had a 
good laugh at the expense of Phil- 
adelphia when a newspaper tried 
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It is nolonger questioned 
that well-lighted streets 
contribute to safety, con- 
venience, and prosper- 
ity. Engineers of the 
General Electric Com- 
pany are helping cities 
and towns all over the 
country to plan their 
lighting comprehensively 
and thriftily, for today 
and many years to 
come. They are at the 
service of any commun- 
ity. 


a 








Change the lights 


XPERTS in city plan- 

ning have discovered 

an interesting fact—you 

can change a whole section 

of a city just by changing 

the lights. For example: 

Put modern lights along 

a gloomy business street 

and it becomes an impor- 
tant business street. 

Lay aribbonoflightalong 

a dark thoroughfare and 

you transform it into a 
main traffic artery. 

Give a residence district 


Indianapolis is now developing, on forty miles of streets, one of 
America’s most advanced city lighting plans. Illumination will 
be twenty times as bright as before on downtown streets; ten to 
twelve times as bright on main traffic arteries. 


and you change the city 


the right kind of lights and 
it blossoms with the right 
kind of homes. 

No other public improve- 
ment costs so little as good 
street lizhting—as little as 
$1.50 to $2.50 per capita a 
year. Andnootherimprove- 
ment is so decidedly an in- 
vestment. Property values 
rise when streets are well 
lighted, crime diminishes, 
fire loss is less, and the 
good name of the city is 
spread abroad. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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to stamp out all allusions to the 
city’s traditional love of sleep. As 
part of the campaign a “pledge of 
civic fealty’ was drawn up, and 
thousands of citizens were induced 
to sign it. In this the signers 
agreed never to make any more 
jokes at the expense of Philadel- 
phia. Theatre managers laughed 
at first, but eventually were com- 
pelled to order their performers 
not to open any act by yawning 
and remarking “Well, here we are 
in Philly.” 

As a one-time newspaper man 
who recognized the campaign as 
a circulation stunt, and as a city 
official, Cattell was compelled to 
sign. But it is worthy of note that 
he did nothing to help the thing 
along, and that even during the 
few months it lasted he continued 
to invent and narrate the best of 
the “slow Philadelphia” jokes, 
whenever one became necessary to 
illustrate a point. He knew that 
Philadelphians enjoy these  so- 
called “slurs” even more than resi- 
dents of other cities, and the great- 


er the exaggeration the greater 
the laugh. 


A Favorite Story 


It was Cattell who invented the 
story about the man arrested in 
Philadelphia for shooting a post- 
man. When the prisoner was ar- 
raigned in court he explained that 
he thought the gray-uniformed 
letter carrier was a Confederate 
soldier. Dr. Cattell tells that story 
in the South to illustrate his point 
that the Civil War is over, even if 
some people think Philadelphia 
doesn’t know it. 

And speaking of the South, one 
of the genial doctor’s most famous 
exploits was his six-day trip with 
the Chamber of Commerce and 
Board of Trade special train a year 
or two ago. The avowed purpose 
of the journey was to boost Phila- 
delphia in the markets of the 
South. Cattell made six speeches 
a day for six days, and every one 
of them was different—and ex- 
temporaneous. More than that, he 
even changed his style. 

At some stops the local commit- 
tees brought out economists and 
statistical experts to talk learnedly 
of business matters. At others, 
orators of the old school were pre- 
sented. Dr. Cattell took his cue 
from the local speakers and went 
them one better. He was equally 
adept with census figures and the 
Star Spangled Banner. And as 
usual, all his talks were enlivened 
with a running fire of stories, 
never told for the sake of the anec- 
dote but always to point a moral. 

“The hardest part of my job,” he 
complained at one time, “is think- 
ing up new stories. Every time I 





get a particularly good one some- 
body borrows it. That was a real 
difficulty in Philadelphia, where as 
city statistician I was often sched- 
uled for three speeches a night 
for weeks in a row. At one time 
I found myself following the trail 
of a candidate for mayor who had 
borrowed my anecdotes. I couldn't 
understand why they were falling 
flat until somebody told me about 
it.” 

You may have gathered from 
the illustration that Dr. Cattell is 
no longer a young man. But he 
will not tell his age. “I was born,” 
he explains, “within a half-square 
of where the first white child in 
Pennsylvania was born, but some- 
what subsequently.” Another fav- 
orite answer is that he is “some- 
what less than a hundred.” He was 
a student at Princeton in his young- 
er days, but his eyes failed and he 
had to give up his studies. Later, 
he became Secretary to Benjamin 
Helm Bristow, Secretary of the 
United States Treasury under 
President Grant. Again his health 
failed and he went abroad. 

In England, Cattell was a re- 
porter on the London “Times,” and 
met and knew many of the great 
men of the last century. On his 
return to the United States he 
wrote three novels, and it is prob- 
able that he would have made a 
name for himself in literature if he 
had continued writing. That occu- 
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pation, however, failed to furnish 
an adequate outlet for his bound- 
less supply of nervous energy. He 
was identified with the Philadel- 
phia Commercial Museum for a 
time and then became City Statis- 
tician. 

An interesting thing about Dr. 
Cattell is that he rarely eats at the 
innumerable banquets he attends. 
He is one of the two honorary life 
members of the Philadelphia Man- 
ufacturers’ Club. Sometimes he 
takes an early dinner there, but 
often he will drop into a quick 
lunch cafe while a sumptuous ban- 
quet is awaiting him. If he gets to 
the hotel before he is scheduled to 
speak he sits down to chat with the 
newspaper men, and many a new 
reporter has had his path made 
smoother by the doctor’s hints. In 
his home city he got very little pub- 
licity. “Dr. Cattell also spoke” was 
the usual line, since he was so wide- 


ly known that he had ceased to be © 


news. 

The flood of clippings flowing 
into his office in Philadelphia now 
that he is “doing his stuff” all over 
the map indicates that he is now 
very much in the lime-light. The 
radio also is helping to carry his 
message of prosperity to wider and 
wider audiences. Although his talk 
is primarily of Philadelphia, there 
is no question that he is a stimu- 
lant to business wherever he may 
go. 





Aerial Taxis and “Gipsy 
Flyers” As Aviation Aids 


(Continued from page 14) 


1910 to 1914, the operation of 
which was interrupted by the war 
and which are not now in exist- 
ence? Our present development 
of airplane operation cannot be 
said to have gained anything from 
association of aviation and war- 
fare in the public mind. The net 
result of the war was to divert at- 
tention from its transportation 
possibilities to its military use. 
Present military angles of aircraft 
seem to the writer as mere in- 
cidents in their development. At 
some time in the—let us hope— 
not-too-distant future, military 
use of aircraft should be looked 
upon as a very small phase of a 
great transportation industry. And 
this notwithstanding how import- 
ant aircraft may be from the view- 
point of national defense. 

One of the really serious disad- 
vantages of aviation at this mo- 
ment is in the high operating cost. 
But we have gotten just far 


enough to see that operating cost 
is largely a question of the volume 
of traffic. With the business grow- 
ing daily, rates are already falling. 


Just as soon as we develop a large 
volume of traffic, we will find that 
our costs will become comparable 
with those of the older forms of 
transport. 

Even at this time some interest- 
ing instances can be cited of what 
is possible with a reasonable vol- 
ume of traffic. Present charges of 
the various aerial taxi operators 
in the United States range from 
about 40 cents per mile upwards, 
the more thoroughly organized 
services generally charging around 
50 cents. 

Yet, a company which formerly 
attempted operation of a sightsee- 
ing flying boat service down the 
Hudson, around the Statue of 
Liberty and back to 86th street, 
New York, found that it could 
carry its passengers for $3.75 each 
—about 20 to 25 cents per mile— 
if handling a group of twenty-four 
persons. Sightseeing bus operators 
would charge about $2 each for 
the same distance on land and in 
dealing with a larger number of 
passengers. 

If such rates are possible with 
the present small scale of aviation 
operation, it takes no gift of im- 
agination to foresee what can be 
done when aviation gets into its 
stride. 
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Experience to Your Business 


VERY kind and size of business organization is among the 


million concerns that have profited from Rand Kardex Bureau 
methods of Business Control. 


The great international business, and the crossroads store of a 
secluded village have both found that simplified management with 
intelligent control can be used to increase profits. 


This experience, widely extended and tremendously varied, places 
Rand Kardex Bureau in an unequalled position to aid you. 


Meet modern competition in the modern way. A Kardex record 
audit or system survey places you under no obligation, and it may 
point the way to profits now passing by you. 


All Kardex services are the work of a trained staff of 1200 busi- 
ness method specialists. These services include: indexing and 
filing, statistical department, insurance department, public records 
department, library and bank systems, Kardex management 
methods, retail stores department, Library Bureau equipment and 
supplies, Safe-Cabinet record protection. 


Look up the local Rand Kardex Bureau office in your telephone 


book or address Rand Kardex Bureau, 945 Kardex Perk, Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 


~ Selling Division: Kardex Rand Sales Corporation 


Kardex Bureau 
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Activities of, one store handling Johnson-Cowdin ribbons under the “J. C. Turnover Control Plan” are shown 


in the above chart. 


Turning Hand-to-Mouth Buy- 
ing Into Synchronized 
Selling 
(Continued from page 10) 
manufacturer to take into considera- 
tion the interests of the customer. 
The selling system is automatic only 
while the commodity is moving into 
the hands of consumers. If the qual- 
ity falls off or the price goes too high, 
the rate of motion will be checked. 
The manufacturer can only sell goods 
to replace those already sold by the 
store; therefore, he is under constant 
pressure to improve quality and to 
keep prices down. He is forced to 
look for his profits in reduced costs. 

“IT look upon what is called hand- 
to-mouth buying as a fundamental 
law of business, and I believe it is 
a beneficial law. Some manufacturers 
objected to it when the trend devel- 
oped on the ground of its uncertainty. 
They said you could not visualize fu- 
ture requirements. The fact is that 
when hand-to-mouth buying of 
staples is standardized it makes pos- 
sible a more definite manufacturing 
program than ever was known under 
the old system. I see no reason why 
it should not work as well in other 
lines. There will always be a normal 
demand for staple commodities.” 

But let’s get back to the basic plan 
on which this buying system has been 
developed. On General Disque’s desk 
the day I talked to him were two 
leather-bound portfolios. They con- 
tained, in chart and table form, all the 
essential information relating to the 
business of the Johnson-Cowdin Cor- 
poration. There wasn’t much else in 
sight on the desk or table. Somewhere 
in his effects General Disque has 
similar records of everything he has 
ever tackled. 

“The problem of the executive,” 
General Disque remarked, “always 
resolves itself into one of determin- 


and a rising rate of turnover. 


ing what information is essential and 
getting it on time. If he has that, 
he hasn’t any problem, as a rule. 
When you put down the essential 
controlling facts relating to any busi- 
ness, anybody with a good mind can 
make the necessary decisions. The 
action required is generally obvious. 
I didn’t attempt to do anything 
around here during my first year ex- 
cept to get information and digest it. 
By that time I had worked out a 
system under which the figures I 
wanted came to me automatically, 
some every morning, some less fre- 
quently.” 

Some idea of what it is possible to 
do when action is based on knowledge 
instead of assumption may be gleaned 
from the account General Disque 
gave me of negotiations now under 
way for the installation of the auto- 
matic buying and stock control plan 
in a certain group of department 
stores. 

Earned 24.6 Per Cent. 


““We have made the usual prelimi- 
nary study of the group’s require- 
ments,” he said. “Its total annual 
sales of staple ribbons are now aver- 
aging $350,000 a year. The stores 
are carrying a staple inventory of 
$130,000. This is stock on the shelves 
and in the reserve store rooms. The 
gross profit on sales is averaging 37 


per cent. Therefore, the group is get- . 


ting a turnover of about one and 
three-quarters per year, cost vs. cost. 
Profits are now about $32,000 or 24.6 
per cent .on the investment. 


“With the ‘J. C. Turnover Control 
Plan,’ we have offered to guarantee 
a reduction of inventory to $55,000 
and an increase of profit to $50,500. 
The new profit figure, of course, in- 
cludes savings by elimination of all 
the extra expense now incurred for 
reserve stocks, floor space, stock girls, 
depreciation, obsolescence, insurance, 


Drawn to three different scales, it clearly reveals declining inventory, increasing profits, 


and interest on savings of investment, 
as well as profit on extra sales—about 
7 per cent.—through always having 
what the customers want. When you 
cut a-cost it is obvious enough that 
you increase profit, but we have had 
a lot of difficulty impressing that 
point. 


“We are not taking any chances 
on such a guarantee. It is based on 
the experience of 140 stores. In one 
of these where the plan has been in 
operation three years, inventory has 
been reduced from $18,980 to $5,300. 
Profits have been increased from 
$3,600 to $6,669 per year. In another 
case the profit on inventory has been 
increased 411 per cent. 


“In a medium-sized store whose in- 
ventory of staple ribbons two years 
ago was $11,000 and now is $5,400, 
it was reported on December 31, 1925, 
that less than $500 of goods had 
been on hand one year and less than 
$1,000 had been on hand six months. 
The plan keeps stocks moving, and 
that means fresh goods all the time. 
The customers like it, and the sales 
girls like it. Mark-downs because of 
depreciation practically are  elimi- 
nated.” 


When General Disque first an- 
nounced the stock control plan his 
salesmen objected, reasoning that as 
soon as it could be put into general 
operation their services would no 
longer be required. In spite of the 
General’s assurance that it would 
mean more work and more income 
in the long run, they took hold of 
it with misgivings. Since then it has 
been possible to reduce salesmen’s 
commissions on turnover accounts 
very materially and at the same time 
increase their net returns from those 
accounts. 


“Our salesmen are managers now,” 
said General Disque. “They are no 
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Distribution City | 


Rr" the beginning, Transportation has been 

the keynote of Atlanta’s growth. Railroad 
surveyors, choosing the point where the traffic 
lanes from East and Mid-West might meet 
with the easiest gradients, drove a stake. The 
village of Terminus, which grew up around that 
stake, has become the metropolis which is 
Atlanta. 


Fifteen lines of eight great railroad systems 
now radiate from here, serving overnight a mar- 
ket of more than 12 million people—the tre- 
mendous traffic originating here keeps the rails 
shiny. A semi-circle of active ports close by, 
supplies further distribution facilities. An air- 
port, already actively in service, adds the final 
touch. 


Atlanta has come to be known as the Distri- 
bution Center of the South. More than 600 
nationally known concerns, attracted by the un- 


ATLANTA 


Industrial Headquarters of the South.— 


surpassed Transportation facilities and other 
vital factors, have chosen Atlanta above all 
other cities as Southern headquarters. 


On the ground—observing the fundamental 
production economies available because of sav- 
ings in such important factors as Labor, Power, 
Taxes, Raw Materials and many others, these 
great producers are expanding sales offices into 
branch factories—to serve the amazingly rich 
Southern market—the fastest growing market 
in America. 


The facts which brought about this great 
march of Industry to Atlanta will be laid be- 
fore you, directly applied to your business, in 
the form of a special, confidential Survey, upon 
your request. 


All correspondence strictly confidential. 


Write to 
INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 


2939 Chamber of Commerce 
We {e) 
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Send for Your Copy 


of this interesting booklet 


your business. 
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longer under the necessity of trying 
to keep a buyer loaded up with stock. 
They do not have to worry about get- 
ting ‘their share’ of a particular de- 
partment’s budget. But they are kept 
busy, nevertheless. Fancy ribbons, 
running into thousands of separate 
items, are not sold under the stock 
control system. 

“The chief value of the plan to 
the salesmen, however, lies in the fact 
that it gives them time and opportu- 
nity to develop methods of increasing 
retail sales and carrying helpful ideas 
to their accounts. In putting the sys- 
tem into operation we do not assume 
any increase in total sales, although 
we always get such an increase. The 
salesman is assured of a certain vol- 
ume. He can increase it by showing 
the department how to get more busi- 
ness. Also, the salesmen are abso- 
lutely necessary in checking up the 
operation of the plan and performing 
liaison duties between the stores and 
our office. 

“Tt did not require a great deal of 
demonstration to prove to our sales- 
men that it is better to sell $20,000 
of goods to an account in a year at 
3 per cent. commission than it is to 
sell $5,000 at 7 per cent. Once that 
idea permeated, our men developed a 
different point of view. Some of 
them have been astonished by the 
increase in volume attainable with 
the use of modern methods to make 
selling to the consumer easy. It costs 
money to operate the plan for a store 
and that is a sales expense, but it is 
a decidedly good investment for the 
salesman, the store, the buyer and our 
company.” 


How Disque Served Country 


It was very much this same line 
of reasoning that enabled General 
Disque to put over what is recoy- 
nized by business men as one of the 
greatest producing exploits of the 
World War. General Disque, who 
was born in Cincinnati in 1879, had 
been in the army for twenty years 
until just before the United States 
got into the big war. He enlisted for 
the Philippine Insurrection as a pri- 
vate in the cavalry, was wounded, 
won a commission as lieutenant and 
made one of the first large captures 
of insurgents that resulted in the 
break-up of the rebellion. 

In 1901 he was commissioned a 
lieutenant of cavalry in the regular 
army, going through the Army School 
of the Line and the Army Staff Col- 
lege with honors. For more than 
fourteen years he served with the 
Third U. S. Cavalry, his last assign- 
ment before the World War being 
officer in charge of motor transport 
shops at Manila. In January, 1917, 
he resigned his commission, only to 
jump back into the service when the 
United States declared the existence 
of a state of war with Germany. 





By that time it had been pretty 
well demonstrated that cavalry would 
have little chance at real service, so 
Disque picked the aviation branch of 
the Signal Corps as the section most 
likely to furnish quick action. He 
was given the rank of lieutenant 
colonel and for a time served in the 
Signal Corps. Then somebody in 
Washington began looking over his 
administration record and came to the 
conclusion that he would be the ideal 
man to handle the situation created 
in the Pacific Northwest by the long 
standing strike of the I. W. W. 
Spruce for airplanes was essential. 
Our government and the allies were 
getting less than 500,000 feet per 
month and required 30,000,000 feet 
for their air program. 


A Square Deal for All 


A few months later the spruce was 
being shipped. A cutting-up plant 
with a capacity of 2,000,000 feet of 
lumber per day was built and in oper- 
ation in forty-five days. When oper- 
ations reached their peak, 130,000 
civilians and 31,000 soldiers were 
under General Disque’s command. 
And at the close of the war the lum- 
berjacks and mill owners were so 
strong for him that they requested 
him to remain as dictator of all labor 
relations in the industry. 

Business men have been interested 
in the fact that the Government al- 
ready has obtained in payments 
from the Allies and in liquidation of 
assets, $53,000,000 of the $58,000,000 
spent on production of spruce during 
the World War. But the real contrib- 
ution of General Disque on this job 
was his exploit in convincing 130,000 
lumberjacks and owners of saw-mills 
and logging companies that it was up 
to them to forget about strikes until 
the war ended. He did that by prom- 
ising them a square deal in wages and 
hours, and then seeing to it that they 
got it. Through voluntary action of 
employees and employers he became 
actual dictator of everything pertain- 
ing to labor relations. 

And while we are on the subject 
of labor it may be of interest to note 
that during all the recent troubles 
in the Jersey silk producing centers 
the mills of Johnson-Cowdin Corpor- 
ation have been operating according 
to schedule. 


“We have not gone to any par- 
ticular pains to keep our men from 
striking,” said General Disque, in ex- 
plaining this situation. “We simply 
treat them as we treat our customers 
—as we wish to be treated. The 
worker has exactly the same normal 
and natural wants as the business 
man. The first wants a steady job, 
and the second wants steady busi- 
ness. When, by economic manage- 
ment, we are able to assure continu- 
ous employment at fair rates of 
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wages, we find no trouble in keeping 
men at work.” 

After reading that you may find it 
easier. to understand why General 
Disque finds no fundamental differ- 
ence between lumber and ribbons; 
why he believes that the bases of all 
business are alike, even though the 
product and details of manufacture 
and distribution may differ. Getting 
essential information in time to make 
decisions is always the chief prob- 
lem, in his opinion, and he also be- 
lieves that no matter what the prod- 
uct, the essential factors are always 
the same. Cost is the first of these 
factors to be considered. He believes 
that when needless expenses have been 
eliminated, all business will be able to 
standardize producing and distribut- 
ing costs, thus exercising a tremend- 
ous influence on the stabilization of 
industry. 

In view of discussions arising from 
time to time as to the best training 
for business executives, it might be 
interesting to note that General 
Disque took a commercial law course 
just before going into the Army. The 
training which that gave him in analy- 
sis of a proposition was of great ben- 
efit when, in later years, he studied 
in the famous Army Schools. Both 
the legal and military training have 
been of help in every business prob- 
lem he has tackled. An organized and 
disciplined mind thinks consecutively 
and inclusively and always remains 
open to new information. 





Common Sense 


The right angle for approaching 
a difficult problem is the “try” 
angle.—Biflexions. 

. «+ @ 

George F. Johnson, in a commu- 
nication to his employes posted in 
his shoe factory, urges his men 
to be independent and never go in 
debt. “I believe that our surplus 
should be split fifty-fifty. Give the 
other fellow a crack at it. There 
are more people committing suicide 
trying to spend money on them- 
selves than there are in any other 
manner—trying to live themselves 
to death because they have so 
much money and think they must 
use it all up before they pass on.” 

* ok * 

A man should hear a little music, 
read a little poetry and see a fine 
picture every day of his life in 
order that wordly cares may not 
obliterate the sense of the beau- 
tiful which God has implanted in 
the human soul.—Goethe. 

* * x 

Happiness is on the road. It isn’t 
on top. The top’s too sharp. People 
who retire are miserable. Happiness 
is on the road and nowhere else. Now 
take my case, I’m having the best 
time I ever had.—Henry Ford. 
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Supremacy: | 
= Fine 


In the percentage of Costly Chrome Vanadium Steel used, Dodge 
Brothers Motor Car outranks any other automobile in the World. 


regardless of cost. 


It is everywhere conceded that Chrome 
Vanadium Steel is the toughest and most 
enduring metal ever created for use in 
the vital parts of a motor car. 


It may not be so well known, however, 
that Dodge Brothers Motor Car ranks 
first in the world in the use of this costly 
and fatigue-proof material. 


Dodge Brothers power assembly is 
almost entirely Chrome Vanadium— 
motor, connecting rods, crankshaft, trans- 
mission, universal joint, drive shaft, 
differential and rear axle. 


Even the front axle is Chrome Vana- 


dium—the entire steering unit—and 
every leaf of the springs. 


In fact, wherever any manufacturer uses 
alloy steels, Dodge Brothers use costly 
Chrome Vanadium. And in numerous in- 
tances Dodge Brothers employ it where 
plain carbon steel, even in the costliest 
cars, is commonly thought sufficient. 


This has been true from the day Dodge 
Brothers built their first motor car. 


This explains why the words Long 
Life, Safety and Dependability are 
habitually associated with the name 
Dodge Brothers wherever motor cars 
are serving mankind. 


Donse BrotHers Inc.DEtTROIT 


Donse Brotners (CANADA) LimiTreD 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Doose BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 
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Engineers Public 


Service Company 


Review of Company 


and Subsidiaries 


This review will enable investors 
to inform themselves regarding 
the financial position of Engineers 
Public Service Company, the earn- 
ings and assets behind its pre- 
ferred and common stocks, and 
the nature and extent of the terri- 


tory served by Subsidiary Com- 


Review Furnished on Request 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Broadway 147 Milk Street First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 





























Atlanta Biltmore 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 


Visit Atlanta, 1050 feet above 
sea level in the heart of the 
South. A climate that is win- 
ning universal recognition as 
one of the most pleasant on the 
continent. Another great rea- 
son is the Atlanta Biltmore, one 
of the famous Bowman op 
and the South’s supreme hotel. 


Golf privileges for guesis 


. Single, $3.50 to $6.00 
RATES: Double, $6.00 to $10.00 
Write for descriptive literature. 


413 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 








Sy you 


OWN SECURITIES 
WHICH HAVE DECLINED 


Send for Booklet 





how to avoid future losses. 


N? customer has ever lost through 
investment with this Trust Com- 
pany. On the contrary, we have helped 
thousands all over the United States 
to recover losses. This booklet will 
a you solve many puzzling finan- 
cial problems. Mail the coupon without 
obligation. 


First Mortgage Bonds at 8% 
$100, $500 and $1,000 Bonds 
Partial Payments Arranged 
Write to 


‘TRust CoMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus $500,000 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Name 
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Massing Wealth for Attack 
on Old-Age Poverty 


(Continued from page 21) 


receive a life income, from the age 
of sixty-five, of $1 a month multi- 
plied by years of service. Higher 
salary grades are entitled to corre- 
spondingly higher benefits up to an 
annuity of $3 a month for each year 
of service. 

Each employee can increase his 
own individual benefits through au- 
thorizing the exchange to deduct 
monthly a minimum of 3 per cent. 
from his salary and deposit it in the 
annuity reserve fund. This brings 
two distinct additional benefits to him. 

First, his own deposits will bring 
him an individual annuity income 
in addition to the service income pro- 
vided for by the exchange. If an em- 
ployee twenty years old at entry into 
the plan deposits $3 a month, he will 
obtain an income annuity, payable 
monthly for life after the age of 
sixty-five, of about $45 in addition 
to his service annuity, and larger de- 
posits will bring a correspondingly 
larger income. 

Second, for employees who exer- 
cise this thrift and become voluntary 
depositors, the exchange doubles its 
own payments in their behalf as to 
any period during which they make 
deposits. That is, all service credits 
accumulated under this contributory 
plan entitle an employee on $40 a 
week or under to a service annuity 
at the rate of $2 a month, instead 
of $1, for each year in which he made 
himself eligible to doubled credits, 
and the same augmentation applies 
throughout the schedule. As a con- 
crete illustration, an employee who 
would be entitled on the non-contri- 
butory basis to a pension at sixty-five 
of $960 a year, could gain if he avail 
himself of the privilege of becoming 
even a minimum contributory de- 
positor, a total combined retirement 
income of $2,616 a year. 


An Attractive Feature 


Special emphasis is due that fea- 
ture of the group annuity method by 
which it is possible to give employ- 
ees the privilege of carrying certain 
accrued benefits with them wherever 
they may be employed. An excel- 
lent example of this is found in the 
plan in effect for the employees of 
the Western Clock Company. Ordi- 
narily, accumulated service credits 
are lost when an employee leaves be- 
fore completion of a certain number 
of years in a single corporation, even 
though he be on the very verge of 
pension status. This means that he 
has not enough working years left 
to accumulate substantial service 
credits elsewhere. Under the West- 
ern Clock plan, however, the em- 
ployee cannot lose the accrued credits 
he himself creates. If he leaves the 
employer he can go on making de- 
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Pierce-Arrow Bus Passengers 
advertise your business for you 


Whenever two or more bus transportation line opera- 
tors get together these days talk is likely to turn to 


the things Pierce-Arrow is doing to make bus service 
better and better. 


“Of course, I let the world know that my busses are 
Pierce-Arrows,” said one operator recently. “Do you 
think I would overlook the advertising value of the 
Pierce-Arrow name with its years of reputation?” 


And he added further, “Perfect strangers to me 
seek out my busses because friends of theirs who rode 
with me at some time told them about me and my 
Pierce-Arrows.” 





It is something more than economy and length of 
service that you buy when you invest in a Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Bus. 


Watch the busses that get the big play from the pub- 
lic at terminals. If there are Pierce-Arrows in the 
line-up there is always a rush for them first. Those 
headlamps in the fenders have for years told people that 
here is the master motor car of all time—and with the 
coming of the six-cylinder Pierce-Arrow Motor Bus 
they are having the same effect. 


leree 
Progress with Pierce-Arrows in your bus fleet. Let 


a CYLI us give you the facts. 
SIX NDER Standard Chassis offered in 196-inch and 220-inch 
MOTOR BUSSES wheel-baee, completely equipped inclading scartez, betery 


12-volt generator, electric lights, 36 x 6 single front and dual 
permeate 8 rear pneumatic tires and disc wheels. Prices upon application. 


Terms if desired 











Booster Brakes — A light touch on the brake pedal 
now brings the powerful Pierce-Arrow brakes into play. The 
B. K. vacuum Booster Brake equipment has been engineered 
into the Pierce-Arrow bus chassis as standard equipment. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ready Now—New catalog showing wide range 


of latest body developments. Write us or ask your 
nearest Pierce- Arrow distributor for a copy. 
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“We'll save twenty miles by going this way.” 
“I know, but if the road is all like this —” 


“My dear, with these Kelly-Springfield Flexible tires yow'll 
never know you're on a rough road.” 
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“Phe Sunshine Beit to the 


Dollar Steamship Line 











Chinese Houseboats 


and up, Round the World including 
first cabin accommodations and meals 
aboard a palatial President Liner. 





$125 


110 days of glorious adventure. 14 countries, 22 ports, and the 
entire trip Round the World made in luxury and rare comfort. 


Visit Honolulu, Japan, China, Manila, Malaya, Ceylon, India, 
Egypt, Italy, France, Boston, New York, Havana, the Panama Canal 
and California. - 


Time for sightseeing at each port during the ship’s regular stay. 
Or stopover where you like for two weeks or longer, continuing on 
another ship exactly like the one on which you started. 


Magnificent liners, beautifully appointed. A world-famous cuisine. 
And the entire trip for as little as $11.37 per day including accom- 


modations and meals. Fares from $1250 to $3500 per capita for the 
complete world circuit. 


Ask for complete information from any ticket or tourist agent or 


604 Fifth Avenue, New Y ork City 


Orient’? 


Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco 
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posits on his individual annuity ac- 
count direct to the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, he may arrange 
to receive without further payments 
a monthly income for life propor- 


. tionate to the deposits already made, 


or else he may receive back in cash 
at once all the money he has actually 
put in. Furthermore, if he continues 
making his deposits or receives the 
paid-up income, he will also receive 
the service annuity purchased by the 
employer, even though he left the 
service. In other words, the em- 
ployee will receive the annuity pur- 
chased for him by the employer irre- 
spective of his future status, pro- 
vided the employee himself is inter- 
ested enough in his old age so that 
he will not take back in cash the 
money he has laid aside for old age. 


The potential applications and de- 
velopments of the industrial group 
annuity movement clearly indicate 
the way to realization of the ideal 
that every industrial generation in 
the United States produces wealth 
enough, not only to support its pro- 
ductive members during their work- 
ing years, but also to set aside suffi- 
cient reserves to provide a com- 
petency for every worker during en- 
forced retirement from old age or 
other disablement. Universal adop- 
tion by the country’s employing in- 
terests would mean the effective 
massing of enough of each genera- 
tion’s surplus in a reserve which 
would make sure that none of its pro- 
ductive members need ever come to 
want. 


What Business Promises 
for Second Half of Year 


(Continued from page 7) 


scales have been changed. Never 
before have so many families own- 
ed stocks and bonds. Never before 
has so much life insurance been 
purchased. Never before has so 
much freight been moved to sat- 
isfy the rising standards of living 
throughout the nation. Never be- 
fore has business, industry, agri- 
culture, the security markets, had 
so much money and credit at its 
command on attractive terms. 

How the year’s harvests will ul- 
timately turn out cannot be cor- 
rectly gauged thus early, but at 
least it can be said that our agri- 
cultural population are in better 
circumstances financially now than 
they have been at any time since 
the artificial war boom burst. 

In view of the foregoing is it 
unreasonable to look for better 
than normal activity—although not 
necessarily record-breaking activ- 
ity—during the rest of the year? 





Every man owes some of his time 
to the advancement of his profes- 
sion.—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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the The designers of Graham Brothers Trucks are alive to the fact 
-m- that every business has its individual haulage problems. 
ur- 
“Te. An intensive study has therefore been made of the particular 
r0- requirements of various industries—including your own—and 
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This Service is supplemented by special monthly reviews, on later pages of each issue, by such authorities as Dr. Julius Klein, 
director U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor “Railway Age”; J. E. Carroll, editor “Tex- 
tile World”; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, and other market specialists. 


apparently still “waiting for the 
axe to fall” on prosperity, but by 
far the greater share of sentiment 
throughout the country seems now to 
have concluded that whatever fears 
were previously held for a drastic de- 
pression in industry the first half of 
1926 were largely psychological and 
have proved to be also largely un- 
founded on the basis of fact. 
Not only has business senti- 


G eon of the leaders in business are 


Situation More Favorable 


Money rates continue easy, railway 
earnings are running far ahead of most 
previous comparable periods in history, 
commodity prices show further signs of 
checking their long decline, and the 
general situation may be described as 
considerably improved over that of a 
month ago, especially in major lines. 


1923 which month set a new high record. 

Profits of the roads for April of this 
year were considerably below the $94,- 
523,000 reported for March, but the lat- 
ter was an unusually high mark and 
indeed set a new high record for that 
month in railway history. 

The April net represents an annual 
rate of 4.65 per cent. on the roads’ prop- 
erty valuation, and 5.29 per cent. on the 








ment turned much more optim- 
istic within the last fortnight, 
but statistical information and 
general trade reports from 
various sections of the country 
and in individual industries 
bear out the feeling that busi- 
ness is a great deal better 
than had been anticipated, that 
production and consumption 
are both continuing at a high 
rate, that purchasing power is 
still strong and that corpora- 
tion earnings for the first half 
of 1926 will be considerably 
above those reported for any 
previous and _ corresponding 
period. 


Business Indexes High 


Most of the generally recog- 
nized indexes of activity for 
April have borne out this feel- 
ing, and such figures for more 
recent periods continue the 
optimistic indications. Pro- 
duction of electricity is run- 





Highlights of the News 


Spring Business Slump Small..... 
Brokers’ Loans Turn Upward..... 
French Fiscal Receipts Higher.... 
Passing of the Fur Strike......... 
Commress Thee Tiard.............. 
Progress of Crops Only Fair...... 
Trade Balance Turns Favorable... 
A Subway Tie-Up for New York 

RE iin ick chs tie aceeaapiialcema bik Al 
Livestock Highest in Five Years.. 
A New Ideal for Fond Parents.... 
German Trade Declines........... 
Canada Returns to Gold Standard. . 
Will G.O.P. Stem the Farm Revolt? 
British Unions Losing Members... 
Early Test for New Railway Board 


rate-making valuations, com- 
pared with a rate of 4.14 per 


New Storms in the League........ 











ning about 12 per cent. ahead 

of 1925, motor car production 

has surprised even its most optimistic 
authorities in ability to hold up close 
to record levels for corresponding 
previous periods, and chain _ store 
and mail order sales, while still under 
the total for earlier months, have again 
turned upward and are once more run- 
ning from 8 to 12 per cent. ahead of 
1925. : 

Steel orders have declined to the 
lowest levels since last August, but the 
movement is chiefly seasonal and the 
May decline is but slightly over 200,000 
tons, compared with a drop of over 
500,000 tons in the previous month. 
Building operations also showed a fur- 
ther decline in May and are not much 
larger than in the same period last year. 
The largest declines have occurred in 
New England and the Pacific Coast 
states, but totaf operations are still at a 
comparatively high rate and 1926 totals 
are 15 per cent. above last year. 
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Railroads 








April Net Over Last Year. Southern 
Roads Decline. Friction 
Among Executives 


A® had been indicated by preliminary 
figures, the net operating railway 
income of Class I carriers for April 
shows a large gain over figures for the 
same month in 1925 and most corre- 
sponding months of previous years. In 
fact, 1923 was the only previous April 
showing net earnings at a higher fig- 
ure than reported in 1926. 

April net operating income for Class 
I systems totalled $76,281,630, an in- 
crease of nearly 15 per cent. over the 
$66,199,000 reported for that month last 
year, but still moderately below the rec- 
ord April net of $83,515,000 shown in 




















cent. and 4.75 per cent. re- 
spectively, in the corresponding 
month of last year. 
re April Earnings 
56 Gross revenues amounted to 
50 slightly under  $500,000,000, 
compared with $474,000,000 last 
54 year. Increase in gross was 
52 only about 5% per cent., com- 
5G pared _With the much larger 
gain in net income of the 
roads, indicating the large 
50 economies which are still be- 
49 ing effected in operation this 
56 year. 
56 The Western and Eastern 
roads made the best showings 
58 compared with 1925, and the 
54 carriers of the Southern dis- 
56 trict lagged far behind, for the 
50) second successive month this 
year. Their net profits were 
56 only about $100,000 larger than 
for the same month of 1925. 
Indications are that operat- 


ing results of the Class I roads 

for May will continue the very 
favorable showings thus far in the year, 
and will almost certainly be better than 
10 per cent. ahead of last year. Rev- 
enue freight loadings continue at the 
highest levels for corresponding periods 
in railway history and are holding well 
above a million cars a week. 


New Nickel Plate Plan 


Though no definite announcement is 
as yet forthcoming, railway circles are 
anticipating early formulation of a new 
plan by the Van Sweringens for carry- 
ing through the Nickel Plate merger. 

Despite the decline in Florida railway 
traffic, Florida East Coast is planning 
to spend over $20,000,000 on improve- 
ments in the rest of 1926. Double- 
tracking from Jacksonville to Miami will 
be completed late this Summer, as will 
also the enlarging and improving of the 
yards and terminals at Miami. 

The breach caused among railroad 
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executives over the Watson-Parker 
Railroad Labor Bill. appears almost as 
wide as ever. No meetings of the ex- 
ecutives have been held since Mr. Loree 
led the revolt against endorsement of: 
this bill.. Inside and outside opinion 


seems to: be that it will take time and 
delicate diplomacy to heal the hard feel- 
ings created by the diasgreement. 





Indexes Still Low. Steel Scrap Higher. 
» Metals Up. Live Stock at 
New Record ..__. 
HE. _monthly . indexes - of group 
commodity prices have again gone 
to new low levels for the year 
and are also at the weakest levels 
in nearly two years. The decline be- 
gan in noticeable fashion around the be- 
ginning ‘of-the -current -year. and the in- 
dex numbers: are- now from 6 to 10 per 
cent. below the levels then prevailing. 


Mo. Yr. 
* Latest Prev. Prev. 

Dun’s Index ....... 188.072 189.335 195.165 
Bradstreet’s ....... 12.7594 12.8619 13.6177 


The weekly averages again dipped 


moderately around the first of the past 
month but since then there have been 
fair recoveries and Fisher’s index of 209 


commodities is still well above the low 
levels reached in April. : 

Price movements in the steel industry 
have been mixed-‘and confusing, with 
reports of higher quotations in some 
sections and lower in other districts. 
In general, there seems to be a good in- 


quiry for third quarter supplies and av-' 


erage price indexes are unchanged from 
previous levels: Pig iron is apparently 
strengthening and steel scrap has re- 
covered some of its previous losses 
Sheets are quoted higher in the Chicago 
district and slightly off at Pittsburgh. 
The miscellaneous metals have firmed 
up considerably in the past couple weeks 
and tin is the only one to fail of turn- 
ing in very satisfactory price advances. 


The point appears to have been reached. 


where consumers who have been hold- 


ing off in hope of still lower prices are’ 


forced to enter the market, and mod- 
erate bidding has had a bullish effect on 
the market. Copper and zinc are the 
two strongest metals in the group. 
Sugar quotations have also been 


strengthened by efforts to reduce the’ 


coming crop, both producers and re- 
finers having again advanced prices mod- 
erately. The long course of rising prices 
for oil and gasoline gives signs of hav- 
ing arrived at a temporary stage, at least. 


49 


Recent gains in crude production have 
affected buying sentiment somewhat and 
wholesale gasoline quotations have 
reacted moderately from their previous 
high levels. Industrial alcohol, on the 
other hand, has developed a sudden 
buoyancy and large producers have put 
their wares up-two cents: and more for 
deliveries in the balance of 1926. 


Domestic Commodity, Prices 


Wk Yr. 
Wheat Sep Tatest 88 $1.61 
eat Bs ccccicccess ” So d 
CA IBS: cackccccens 79 77 1.17 
oa a. a ey EE 'S 44 4 ,5S-~ 
Cotton, Mid., Oct.. 16.35 17.64 22.18 
ha ngoremucsachshs - 88 7 a 
ee, No. 7, Rio..... ° 
Geet; Grae. ..céiccces ix 056 a 
Beef, Family ........ 00 22.50 23.00 
Iron, 2X, Phila........ 23.50 23.50 23.00 
Steel, Pitts. .......... 35.00 35.00 35.00 
re ee 8.00 7.75 8.40 
EE Sigs inks toss 13.85 13.65 13.40 
Zine, 5. St. Louis.. 7.15 6.80 6.95 
sa the ai sosnin antedenl ieee ate .63 60.95 54.95 
Rubber, ee re aged 41.00 42.00 73.75 


Eivestock prices continue generally 
strong and although they are off slightly 
from recent high levels, both lambs and 
hogs have established new high prices 
in the past month. Lambs sold at $18 a 
hundred, the highest quotation recorded 
since 1919, while hogs, at around $15, 
showed the best prices since the fall of 
1920. 


Price changes in the motor industry 
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Where business is designated as 
the above map, it is actually 
good now and not merely good by 
comparison with a month or year ago. 

The factors considered are: agricul- 


employment, 
money, and credit conditions. 
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100 Firms in the General 
Motors Ce. Building, 
Detroit, use Globe- 
Wernicke equipment. 








An important and impatient 
customer called up over “long 


distance.” In his office the 
president. sat waiting, w-a-i-t- 
i-n-g, WAITING! Outside 
three clerks were frantically 
hunting, hunting, hunting for a 
contract that could not be 
located. “It must be in the file, 
but where?” And so the day 
was utterly ruined. 


Globe“Wernicke 


For the very reason that it is 


‘the most elaborate of all filing 


systems, the G-W “Rainbow” 
Safeguard is: also the simplest 
and fastest, representing a strik- 
ing paradox. 


Alphabetic, Numeric, Geographic and 
Subject guides—any of these may be 
combined in a single scheme or ar- 
rangement in one drawer or expanded 
to fill a big battery of cabinets, old 
or new. 

Selection by color speeds up filing 
and facilitates finding. Vari-colored 
angular tabs of transparent celluloid 
at right or left ends or staggered 
across the top edges of the durable 
pressboard guides, give to the Safe- 
guard “Rainbow” System its name. 
There is a G-W expert near you. 
Let him solve your filing problems. 
Send the coupon for his name and 
two valuable booklets. 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
Bex 59, Cincinnati, Ohio é, 

Please send booklets marked with X below. 
0 “Eliminates Waste—Everything Complete.” 
os G-W Steel Office Equipment Cata- 

log.” 


OE. Oe BUA. 6.0cscccesuce 





are still being spasmodically announced. 
The changes are usually toward lower 
levels but are not so numerous as dur- 
ing May and early June. 


| Money and Banking 


Acceptances Sink Back. Brokers’ Loans 
Turn Upward. No Treasury 
Refunding Offer 


oF Prac gl rates in general continue 
their ease and rates on most 
classes of financial accommodation show 
little change. Call money has had its 
usual periods of sudden firmness - but 
these continue sporadic and short lived. 
The highest levels are still limited to 
around 4% per cent. and interior funds 
quickly force such quotations back to 
the ruling rate from 334 to 4 per cent. 


2 Wks. Year 
Ruling Ago Ago 
NN i cs ccccccidancks 4% 4% 3%% 
60-90 days time ............. 4 4 3% 
Commercial paper .........0. 4 4 4 
N. Y. rediscount ........000. 34 34 3% 


The only important change in other 
money rates has again occurred in the 
market for prime bankers acceptances. 
Discount on 60 to 90 day acceptances 
firmed up moderately around the close 
of May to a rate of 3% to 3% per cent. 
but more recently the quotations have 
again sunk back to their previous levels 
of 3% to 3% per cent. 


Bank Clearings Irregular ' 


Debits to individual accounts have 
been somewhat irregular in recent weeks. 
Early in the past month there occurred 
a decided drop in these figures and bank 
clearings for one week declined to levels 
under those of the same week in 1925, 
for the first time this year. The follow- 
ing week shows a sharp gain, however, 
and clearings are again running about 
10 per cent. ahead of last year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 








1926 1 
NE soc ckseniaansee $623,108,000  $529,010,000 
eee 6,430,041,000 861,620,000 
Philadelphia ........00- 533,742,000 +387 ,000 
oS ae 666,758,000 603,812,000 
Richmond: ...csccceess 823,879,000 297,449,000 
PRR 3,298,000 281,163,000 
«+++ 1,307,061,000 1,136,903,000 
ehidinks cds 305,388,000 "282,216,000 
Minneapolis ........... 174,986,000 187,550,000 
EOE SES 301,981,000 297 ,067 ,000 
| ES Se See 147,336,000 161,286,000 
San: Francisco ......... 675,537, 602,642,000 
pi TS re $11,763,115,000 $10,724,105,000 


The latest monthly report of the New 
York Stock Exchange shows total bor- 
rowings of brokers from the banks at 
$2,767,400,514, a further but smaller drop 
from the previous month’s report of $2.- 
835,718,509, and the smallest figure 
shown in the Stock Exchange reports 
since their inception at the beginning of 
1926. 

The weekly reports of the Federal 
Reserve Board, however, indicate the 
real turn in the tide and for two suc- 
cessive weeks they have shown decisive 
gains in banking advances to the broker- 
age fraternity. The latest figures show 
total borrowings of $2,492,849,000, an ad- 
vance of more than $60,000,000 over the 
preceding week’s figure of $2,431,505,- 
000 and a gain of almost $85,000,000 from 
the low point reached in the week of 
May 19, 1926, at $2,408,695,000. 

One of the most important announce- 
ments, as affecting financial sentiment, 
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that has come from Washington in a 
long time, and there have been many 
important ones, is Secretary Mellon’s 
statement that the Government has suf- 
ficient funds to pay off June maturities 
and other demands without refinancing. 

This is the first quarter, sincé the Gov- 
ernment policy of handling and refund- 
ing its debts was established immediate- 
ly after the war, that it has not been 
necessary for the Treasury to raise 
credits by the issuance of new bonds 
or Treasury notes. The inference is 
that Government receipts are exceeding 
disbursements by a very wide margin 
since part of the need for Government 
credit in the rest of the fiscal: year in- 
cludes the retirement of $334,000,000 of 
short-term debt. 





Settlement in Sight for Fur Strike. 
Subway Tie-Up Possible in 
New York City 


O new battles have materialized 
during the past month but there 
are indications of gathering storms 
which may prove more serious during 
the summer. So far as the old strikes 
are concerned, the sky is clearing some- 
what, Although matters have not been 
finally and definitely worked out to the 
satisfaction of all parties concerned, the 
fur strike in the New York district is 
over and the dove of peace is finally 
settling down over the four months bat- 
tlefield. 


Matters are not so optimistic in che 
textile strike and approximately 6,000 
workers of the Passaic mills are still 
holding out for their original demands, 
regarding wages and hours. 


A New York Subway Strike? 


Although thus far there are only 
threats and discontent, trouble seems 
brewing on the traction services of both 
New York City and the New Jersey 
district. Motormen and switchmen on 
the Interborough subway system are 
demanding a 15 per cent. increase in 
wages. A strike was narrowly averted 
early in May but unless a satisfactory 
wage basis is effected at the confer- 
ences between employees and employ- 
ers within the next few days, there may 
be some serious difficulties before the 
end of the coming month. 

Officials of the various public service 
enterprises in central New Jersey, not- 
ably around Newark, are again threaten- 
ing to reduce wages below the 65 cents 
an hour maximum resulting from the 
long strike of 1923. Trolley and bus 
operators and their unions are just as 
firm in refusal of any reduction and 
threaten just as seriously to go on strike 
in October of this year if the employers 
try to get away with anything. 

Meanwhile a temporary empasse has 
been reached in demands of railway 
workers for increased pay. The roads 
have refused such increments as were 
asked and the matter will probably be 
one of the first and foremost to come 
before the Board of Mediation, just 
appointed by the President, under pro- 
visions of the new Watson-Parker Bill 
for settling railway disputes. 

The suggestions included in the New 
York State inquiry, looking toward some 
settlement of the difficulties in the 


FO 
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pioneered. 


this value in Golf Balls 


As evidenced by large and steadily increas 


ing volume of sales, golfers of America en- 


dorse Goodyear quality at these lowered 
prices: The Goodyear, in mesh or dimple 
marking, at '75 cents. The Glide, mesh only, 
at 50 cents. 


These are the lowest prices at which Good- 
year golf balls were ever sold. Extraordinary 
values made possible by Goodyear’s vast 


facilities plus American ingenuity and skill. 


In these better golf balls you will find the 
desired combination of distance with tough- 
ness and long wear. They are known also 
for perfect balance and unexcelled response 
on iron club play. caren 


Ask your professional or write to Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 


Made by the makers of Goodyear Tires 
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The Business Budget | 


Telling Exactly What It Is 


. . « Simply a written plan covering in- 
come and outgo. The proper use of it is 
nothing more than the sound manage- 
ment of one’s personal funds, developed 
for and applied to business.’ ‘Clerical ex- 
pense ‘is rarely increased, more often 
reduced. 


The Business Budget is a flexible guiding 
estimate—not a law—and, as an esti- 
mate, it sets up a definite goal for the 
future, gives the organization definite 
objectives to reach (or excel), and charts 
the way. 


Covering all anticipated purchases, ex- 
penses, sales and profits, the Budget pro- 
vides a live standard with which to com- 
pare actual operations and thereby pre- 
vent or stop mistakes and loss. # 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND OgTROIT MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS ST. PAUL JACKSON 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO DAVENPORT MIAMI 
BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH sT. Louis TAMPA 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING KANSAS CITY DALLAS 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE OMAHA HOUSTON 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO DENVER FORT WORTH 
WASHINGTON DAYTON MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO SAN ANTONIO 
RICHMOND LOUISVILLE INDIANAPOLIS LOS ANGELES waco 
MEMPHIS ATLANTA 














Have You Read This Book? 


HOW TO GET THE JOB 
YOU WANT 


: By WILLIAM L. FLETCHER 


President, W. L. F_etcher, Inc. 


Mr. Fletcher, as employment manager for 
many corporations, knows the problems of 
the employer; and of the man seeking an ex- 
ecutive position. 


Price $2.50, postage prepaid. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
120 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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cloak and suit manufacturing trade, are 
not working out as well as might be 
hoped. The employers organization has 
offered to negotiate with the strikers on 
the wage basis suggested in the report 
even though considering it unfair to the 
manufacturers. The unions, however, 
consider the other clauses unfair to 
them and have refused to consider the 
report as a basis for negotiations, Mean- 
while, men garment workers in Cleve- 
land have been granted a 5 per cent. 
wage increase by a board of referecs. 

















Cotton and Grain | 


Weather Conditions Much Improved 
But Crops Still Late. Wheat 
Condition Poor 


EATHER conditions throughout 

the country have shown a good 
deal. of improvement in the latter part 
of the past month but are still far from 
ideal, and it is yet doubtful whether any 
amount of splendid weather during the 
rest of the growing seasons could correct 
the slow start of most of the crops due 
to the unseasonally cold spring. 


Cotton has had better conditions, it 
appears, than wheat and the other 
grains. Temperatures in Texas and the 
Gulf regions are still averaging a bit 
cool, but Arkansas and Louisiana report 
excellent progress with a_ satisfactory 
amount of rainfall. Drought conditions 
still continue, however, in most of the 
Carolinas and parts of Georgia and con- 
dition is unimproved. 


Cotton Seems Plentiful 


Authorities are inclined to place 
acreage for the new cotton crop at 
slightly above 47,000,000 acres which, 
with the large carry-over of around 6,- 
000,000 bales, would indicate a plentiful 
supply. Cotton in sight thus far in the 
present season is over a million bales 
more than for the same period last year 
and authoritative agencies have raised 
their condition estimates rapidly in re- 
cent weeks. One bureau gives it at 75.5 
per cent., compared with only 71 a few 
weeks ago and with only 73 per cent. 
at the same time in 1925. 


Such factors are having their effect on 
prices, and quotations on most deliveries 
have recently declined to the lowest seen 
thus far in the new crop year and almost 
5 cents under prices at this time last 
year. There have been moderate recov- 
eries in later trading and the market has 
adopted somewhat of a waiting attitude, 
in anticipation of the Government report 
to be issued in a few days. 


Wheat Position More Bullish 


Prices for wheat and the other grains 
have been giving a much better account 
of themselves, due partly to bullish for- 
eign reports, but also to continued un- 
favorable weather advices from some of 
the western states. The wheat crop has 
needed more moisture for some time 
past and while conditions are not what 
might be hoped, many of the large grow- 
ing areas have received beneficial rains 
within the past few weeks. Condition 
of the new crop is still only fair, how- 
ever, and nothing better than a fair crop 
is looked for in the far northwestern 
group. 
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Send for this booklet 


IT POINTS the way to investments that will add to 
your income — and peace of mind — now and years 
from now. New issues of Miller First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds, described in this booklet, are secured 
by high-class income-earning structures—hotels, apart- 
ment hotels, apartments and office buildings—located 
in thriving cities in New York, Texas, Missouri and 


Florida. These investments are safe and pay 644% 


and 7% interest. 


G.L. MILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Telephone Vanderbilt 5490 Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 30 E. 42nd St., New York City 








Before you invest or reinvest 


They will be guaranteed, if you desire. Whatever 
the size or type of your investment holdings, you owe 
it to yourself to get a copy of this booklet. Mail the 
coupon today. 





G. L. Miller & Co., Incorporated 223-MH 
30 East 42nd Street, New York City 

_ Please send me a copy of your booklet describing June and July 
investments. 


Re es hin cnc ieeai ag cos cba isiendoiaanoents ic: taccacnchosunpiinssecaipbalegaroaumnumiicks 
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EVERY DOLLAR THAT HAS BECOME DUE ON FIRST MORTGAGE 
BUILDING BONDS SOLD BY US HAS BEEN PAID TO EVERY INVESTOR 





in the future. 





Established 1904 


127 N. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 


Philadelphia Detroit 











Have You Enough Money? 


How much money is 
enough money for you? 


Many times we hear the phrase “When I get 
enough money I will do thus and so”. 


But how many times do we follow up the phrase 
with a pencil and try to discover what amount of 
money would answer our needs? 


Let us show you how you can develop a fund 
with which you can do the things you want to do 


Write for circular F-251 


AMERICAN BonD & MortcGAcE Co. 


AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
Capital and Surplus over $8,000,000 


Cleveland 
And over 30 other cities 


Incorporated 


345 Madison Avenue 
New York 


Washington Boston 














































































































Which Stocks Now 


a Purchase? 


See that heavy liquidation during February 
and March. All stocks went down, good 
and bad. But good stocks, though pushed 
down with bad stocks, will come back. Bad 
stocks will rally, only to sink to still lower 
levels. 

Are you getting out of bad stocks on every 
rally? Are you picking up good stocks on 
every dip? 


Qur latest market recommendations cover 
this plan. Sample copy free. Simply ad- 
dress 

American Securities Service 
847 Corn Ex. Bank Bidg., New York 




















GEORGE M.FORMAN 
& COMPANY 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 


6 to 64%% 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
REAL ESTATE BONDS 


soundly secured 


112 West Adams St., Chicago 
100 East 42nd St., New York 


Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Springfield, Il. 


Des Moines 
Peoria, Ill. 
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Kansas prospects seem to be about 
the best of the lot and the Southwest 
harvest is already getting under way 
with Oklahoma preparing to take in one 
of the largest yields on record. Other- 
wise, prospects are not so good anid 
prices for September and nearby options 
have held most of their gains. The 
Government’s latest report places condi- 
tion of spring wheat throughout the 
country at only 78.5 per cent. of normal, 
the lowest condition for a corresponding 
date in the 15 years since such reports 
were inaugurated. 


Large Winter Wheat Yield 


Winter wheat, on the other hand, 
while showing a condition of only 76.5 
per cent., is in a favorable position and 
although the crop will be considerably 
under the average, the total yield of 
543,300,000 bushels thus indicated is 
nearly 150,000,000 above the short win- 
ter crop of last season. 

Corn prices have advanced slowly but 
are well above the low levels of a couple 
months previous. Condition is around 
90 per cent., which is practically equal 
to the ten-year average but severe 
droughts, especially in Iowa, are ex- 
pected to cut final production to some 
degree. 








Washington 

















Congress Stays Up Late. The Farm 
Revolution. Prohibition Ques- 
tion Sidetracked 

DJOURNMENT of the _ present 

Congressional session is more than 
a month later than leaders had pre- 
viously planned. And still there are a 
number of weighty and puzzling tangles 
to be straightened out in last minute 
conferences, debates and _ legislative 
sessions. 

Farm relief bills and the national bank 
bill have been the chief stumbling 
blocks for both houses. Beside the 
Haugen and other plans for agricultural 
charity, the Senate must needs struggle 
with the French debt funding pact. The 
strong feeling in France that the pian 
will not be ratified there without in- 
clusion of the safeguard clause for rep- 
arations has also delayed its ratification 
in this country. 


Radicals Upset G. O. P. 


Still another upset for the Republican 
Old Guard took the form of Senator 
Brookhart’s nomination for the Senate 
in Iowa primaries. The worthy gentle- 
man expresses all the highest, truest, 
noblest doctrines of radicalism and his 
victory is somewhat of an agricultural 
broadside. 

The shot apparently struck Republi- 
can leaders about midship and has made 
practically certain the eventual passage 
in the present Congress of at least some 
sort of farm relief legislation. There is 
still tremendous, and apparently justified, 
opposition to the Haugen Bill, but the 
general feeling is that perhaps a milder 
form of tonic will suffice as a pacifier for 
the embattled farmers, will, be less strain 
on the Treasury, the tax payer and 
economic principles generally and ‘will 
still prevent a political revolution from 
Republican ranks among the western 
farm population. 
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An Entire City Developed by the same Principles 
which Govern the Planning and Building 


of a Modern Factory 


LONGVIEW 


“Washington 


Longview, Washington, the new industrial city 
of the Pacific Northwest, had no previous con- 
struction to interfere with its planning. It was 
built and is building from the ground up. The 
natural advantages of its position were used and 
its internal arrangement provides locations for 
practically any type and style of industry. 
Furthermore, the plan had in mind the future 
expansion of such industries. 


Longview was chosen as the manufacturing headquarters 
of one of the largest lumber manufacturing concerns in the 
world, The Long-Bell Lumber Company. Other companies, 
including The Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, largest private 
owner of standing timber in the United States, have selected 
Longview. The Weyerhaeuser Company has purchased a 
large mill site and has built a railroad—The Columbia & Cow- 
litz Railway—from its immense timber holdings to its Long- 
view property. This company will soon have its mills in the 
a of construction. The conditions — 
influenced these concerns in their choice apply These 

e,¢ 
conditions 





with equal force to other types of industries, 
large and small. 





























For information concerning the oppor- 
tunities in Longview for any industry 
please use the coupon below. 























1 Living Conditions 
Pleasant surroundings with every facility for taking care of 
«mind and body. Churches, schools, hospital, library, clubs, 
parks and outdoor recreations, river, lakes, mountains, forests 
and the Pacific Ocean only 50 miles to the west. Present 
population 11,618. 


2 Climatic Conditions 


Unexcelled for sustained daily effort. No extremes but suffi- 
cient variety. A climate ideal for textile manufacturing. 


3 Transportation 


All means of transportation for collecting raw materials and 
distributing the finished products to the markets of the United 
States and the world. These means are (a) railroads (Northe 
ern Pacific, Union Pacific, Great Northern, Longview, Port 
land & Northern); (b) Columbia River public and other 
docks accommodating ocean-going freighters; (c) the 
Pacific Ocean, 50 miles to the west; (d) Pacific Highway, 
Columbia River Highway, Ocean Beach Highway (the latter 
now building). 


4 Basic Raw Materials 


(a) Lumber—Douglas Fir, hemlock, spruce, cedar, etc. 
(b) wool; (c) wheat and other grains; (d) flax; (e) livee 
stock; (f) agricultural products such as fruits, berries, veg 
etables, peppermint; (g) dairy products—milk, poultry and 
eggs; (h) fish; (i) mining—coal, iron ore, copper, none 
metallic minerals. 


5 Power 


An assured supply of dependable power at reasonable rates, 
Large reserves of undeveloped water power within 50 miles 
which can be economically harnessed. 


6 Rates 


Terminal railroad rates; export and import rates to foreign 
and insular points; distributive rates to local territory; low 
switching rates through belt line service. 


7 Fuels 
Coal; fuel oil; hog fuel (mill waste). 
For low summer rates to Longview, ask any railroad 


representative. See the entire Pacific Coast. Stop-over 
privileges at all important centers, including Longview. 


THE LONGVIEW COMPANY 
Longview, Washington 








THE LONGVIEW COMPANY, Longview, Washington 


GENTLEMEN: 


Address Department 52 


Please send me further information about Longview, Washington, with special reference to 





Name 


Address 











(PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS) 
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OAKLAND 


and Alameda County 


CALIFORNIA 





“Jim, now is the 
time to see the 


territory which your plant here 
would serve. I am making the trip 
myself and would like you to come 
along. 


“We will spend a couple of days 
calling on the trade in San Francisco 
and then make Los Angeles and 
San Diego. We will visit some of 
the old missions, see orange groves, 
take a trip to Catalina Island, and 
see the market that themetropolitan 
area of Los Angeles, with over a 
million people, offers for your pro- 
duct. And you will love San Diego. 


“After our visit south, we will 
swing back, visiting the Yosemite, 
Lake Tahoe, Mt. Shasta, and then 
north to Portland, Tacoma, Seattle 
and Spokane. 


*‘No business man can afford, dur- 
ing the delightful summer months, 
to make a trip to the Coast without 
seeing the whole country from the 
Mexican line to the Canadian 
border. 

“Go pack your grip.” 


{Continued in the August issue} 


A technical, industrial report will 
be prepared for any industry in- 
terested in a Pacific Coast location. 


Write Industrial Department 
Chamber of Commerce 


OAKLAND 
CALIFORNIA 


“Industrial Capital of the West’’ 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


The long hearings and arguments on 
the pro and con of prohibition, chiefly in 
the Senate, have apparently served 
chiefly as newspaper copy and good 
reading for the nation. The final re- 
port of the Judiciary sub-committee 
recommends indefinite postponement of 
action on the multitude of bills, both 
wet and dry, that have had their incep- 
tion in the recent Congressional con- 
troversies. 

The recommendations assure shelving 
of bills for and against prohibition and it 
is difficult to judge as to whether the 
fading out in the present session has 
aroused a greater degree of anger or 
relief on both sides of the question. 








Shipping and Trade 




















Large Volume of Coal Moving to 
England. First Favorable Trade 
Balance This Year 


A BOUT the only active demand for 
tonnage is coal which is moving 
to Great Britain at an estimated velocity 
of nearly 200,000 tons per week. Rates 
are little changed but firm. Other 
classes of fixture continue only moder- 
ately active in the freight trade. 
Passenger business of the trans-Atlan- 
tic lines is showing its usual summer in- 
crease. 

Preliminary figures on foreign trade 
of this country for the month of May 
indicate that the first favorable balance 
thus far in 1926 will be turned in. The 
first four months of the year all showed 
excess of imports over exports and 
rolled up a total unfavorable trade 
balance of about $135,000,000. 


Latest Foreign Trade Figures 


May 1926 1925 
NE dnicoksvasasie $318,000,000 $327,416,000 
OS eee 356,000,000 371,420,000 


Substantial gains in United States ex- 
ports of cotton and grain together with 
a decline in imports of crude rubber 
appear to account for the largest 
changes from unfavorable to favorable 
figures. Grain exports amounted to 
over 17,000,000 bushels while rubber im- 
ports declined to under 30,000 tons as 
against nearly 35,000 tons in the previous 
month. Prices for the latter commodity 
were also much lower in May than in 
the previous months of this year, re- 
sulting in lower dollar values for this 
commodity movement. 











_ International | 


Brazil Resigns from League Council. 
French Income Higher. Pilsudski 
Takes the Throne 


The. League—As had been forecast, 
the fortieth session of the Council of 
the League of Nations, at Geneva, has 
proved one of the most stormy and per- 
haps one of the most critical, in its 
history. Brazil has already resigned 
from the Council as well as from the 
Assembly after unsatisfactory political 
haggling. Spain is the other defective 
member and unless her Government un- 
dergoes a forceful change of heart 
within the next couple months it ap- 
pears that she, too, must resign from 
participation. 

The question revolves around admis- 
sion of Germany to the League but the 
factors most inimical to Spain and Brazil 
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are the chances that they will not be 
accorded permanent seats in the League 
Council among what are pleased to be 
called the “primary powers.” Despite 
the defection in League ranks it is still 
hoped that no irremediable damage will 
result from the controversy. 

England—Despite heroic attempts at 
arbitration or other means of settlement, 
the great coal strike swings on into its 
third month. The miners are reported 
willing to return to the pits status quo 
but will not listen to either a penny off 
their wages or a minute added to their 
working hours. 


Coal Strike Impedes 

Meanwhile, industry is practically 
crippled and prices are on the decline. 
Banking situation, however, continues 
strong and there is renewed talk of an 
early reduction in the discount rate, even 
before settlement of the coal strike. It 
is now clear to British workers that the 
general strike of early May turned out 
to be a “dud,” and labor unions are re- 
ported losing ground rapidly with the 
workers. It is estimated by more op- 
timistic capitalists that the workers’ or- 
ganizations may lose a million members 
and will be set back ten years in their 
growth. 

France—The fiscal, financial and po- 
litical muddle continues with no ap- 
parent break in the clouds overhanging 
the Republic. The franc has declined to 
new low levels and commodity prices 
are rising rapidly. Foreign trade figures 
for last month show substantial gains 
but there is still an unfavorable monthly 
balance of around 650,000,000 francs. A 
good sized crum of comfort is offered, 
however, in Treasury reports showing 
state revenues for April over 100,000,000 
francs higher than last year. For the 
first four months of 1926 French fiscal 
revenue amounted to  11,487,000,000 
francs, an increase of 1,801,000,000 francs 
over the same period in 1925. 


German Discount Rate Reduced 


Germany—Perhaps the most important 
development of the past month has 
been reduction of the Reichsbank rate 
of rediscount from 7 to 6% per cent. 
This is the third reduction thus far in 
1926 and compares with a rate of 9 per 
cent. at the beginning of the year, and 
with 10 per cent. early last year. The 
action was almost certain, however, due 
to low interest rates on the German 
Bourse and consequent decline of the 
Reichsbank’s discounts. Rumor had it 
that the next reduction would wait upon 
a like move by the Bank of England, 
but apparently Berlin grew impatient. 

Meanwhile, interest rates continue to 
decline, trade seems to be recovering in 
an orderly manner, stock prices are in 
the midst of a real “bull market,” and 
foreign trade figures are less favorable. 
April export balance was cut to 56,- 
000,000 marks compared with a favor- 
able balance of 278,000,000 marks in the 
preceding month. 

Poland— Marshall Joseph Pilsudski has 
set up a new ideal for small boys and 
their mothers. The wish that a young 
hopeful may grow up to be President 
may give way to a desire that he shalt 
some day b@eome Dictator. The Great 
Power of Poland was elected to the 
Presidency of that nation. He declined 
graciously and two weeks later had 
established himself supreme as a military 
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The Seven Bastcs or INVESTMENT ar¢ 
the practical means of increasing the 
safety, usefulness and earning power 


of substantial investment holdings. 


| ‘Alocatal re 
2 Distribution 
3 Maturities 


A. Marketability 
Dispersion 


THIS BOOK shows you how 
to strengthen your bond structure 











© 1006, AB Leach oOo, Ine. 





ex sixteen valuable pages this book 
clearly sets forth the Seven funda- 
mental ‘‘Basics” which, when applied 
to yourinvestments, will create for you 
a stronger and decidedly more useful 
bondstructure . . . a BALANCEDStructure. 


It explains the substantially better re- 
sults which are obtainable from manag- 
ing your investment fund,. . . through 
the application of the Seven Basics. It 
shows you how the Seven Basics will 
balance, build-up and improve your 
holdings. 


The book gives you the reasons for and 
shows you the practicability of apply- 
ing definite ratios and percentages 
to your investment purchases. It 
points out the very real advantages 
which accrue from the exercise of prac- 
tical vigilance over your securities. 


If your holdings amount to $25,000, 
or more, this book will ‘interest you 
keenly. We shall be glad to send you, 
by mail and without obligation, 
DiversiFICATION AND Vicitance. Kindly 
use your letterhead when requesting it. 


A. B. Leach & Co., ne. 


62 Cedar Street, New York City 
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Facts you should know | 


about the North Shore Line 
electrically-operated railroad 


It maintains non-stop train ser- 
vice between downtown Chicago 
and downtown Milwaukee. 


It operates fast Limited trains 
every hour between downtown 
Chicago and downtown Milwau- 
kee, making stops at Waukegan, 
Racine and Kenosha. 


It operates fast Limited trains 
every 30 minutes between down- 
town Chicago and Waukegan. 


It operates a town-to-town Ex- 

ress service every 30 minutes 

Coates downtown Chicago and 
Highwood, Illinois. 


It operates hourly Express ser- 
vice between downtown Chicago 
and the twin cities of Liberty- 
ville and Mundelein, Illinois. 

18,229,160 passengers were car- 
ried by the North Shore Line 
in 1925. 


Trains operate in Chicago over 
the tracks of the Chicago Rapid 
Transit Co. (Elevated Lines) di- 
rectly into the Loop district and 
on out to Chicago’s South Side. 

The North Shore Line operates 
364 trains daily. 


It carried 536,095 tons of mer- 
chandise in 1925. 


It hassix Merchandise Despatch 
stations in the city of Chicago 
convenient to industrial centers. 

It maintains connections for 
merchandise and freight service 
with electrically-operated and 
steam railroads. 


It operates twelve motor coach 
lines, on regular schedule, which 
serve as feeders from outlying 
territories to its rail lines. 


Itmaintains a high-class dining 
car service on all trains operating 
at meal times; 79,000 revenue 
meals were served in 1925. 


It operates parlor-observation 
cars on de luxe trains. 


In the past ten years, the in- 
come of the North Shore Line 
has been multiplied almost six 
times, 

The North Shore Line serves 
a territory with a population of 
four million. 


It has just completed and placed 
in full operation an additional 
main line, the Skokie Valley 
Route, at a cost of $10,000,000, 
which permits: (1), faster opera- 
tion ofits high-speed trains;(2),an 
express service tapping a territory 
heretofore untouc ed: (3), more 
rapid growth of its already large 
Merchandise Despatch service. 


The North Shore Line owns 
its entire right-of-way between 
Chicago and Milwaukee, except 
for short distances in a few towns 
aggregating three miles. 

115 miles, double-tracked, are 
owned and operated by this 
high-speed electrically operated 
railroad. 


Chicago North Shore and 
Milwaukee Railroad Co. 


The high-speed electrically-operated railroad 
General Offices: 72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
The securities of this company are listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 








71 Broadway 
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E extend the facilities of our 

organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $80,000,000 


New York 
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dictator, the real “power behind the Re- 
public.” The Marshal has recently been 
appointed permanent “Commander-in- 
Chief of the Armies,” where he will 
theoretically reign supreme for aye and 
aye, no matter what political parties are 
in ostensible power through control of 
the presidential figurehead. 

Canada—Plans have been considered 
for some time past regarding the free 
flow of gold to foreign countries and 
announcement has finally been made 
that Canada will return to the gold 
standard on July Ist. Industry has ex- 
perienced a moderate drop in operations 
since the first of the year, especially in 
motor car manufacturing, but prospects 
are bright for another large wheat crop 
in the west. 


Textile Producers 
Curtail Output 


By V. E. Carroll 
Editor, Textile World 


HE only consolation which the 

textile industry gathers from the 
present chaotic condition is the feeling 
that as time goes on, proximity to the 
low point is more, rapidly approaching. 
When this point is reached it is ex- 
pected that the rebound will be consider- 
able. There are various causes for this 
belief, the principal one being the 
knowledge that stocks are at a low ebb. 
This applies to all divisions, from the 
manufacturer to the retailer. The hand- 
to-mouth operations of the buyer have 
brought about this condition, as well as 
the determination on the part of the 
fabric manufacturer not to produce and 
carry merchandise. 

It is felt that the increasing curtail- 
ment among mills in the various divi- 
sions is an influence which will be in- 
creasingly appreciable as the Summer 
progresses. Manufacturers have reached 
the point where they are refusing to 
make goods without profit. The con- 
sequence is and will be decision to cur- 
tail and thus limit production. 

It is agreed that the buyer has little 
incentive to operate ahead in view of 
the general uncertainty with regard to 
prices. With practically all markets 
on a nominal basis as far as quotations 
are concerned, the buyer usually finds 
that each succeeding purchase is made at 
a lower figure, with the resulting depre- 
ciation on any merchandise owned. Buy- 
ing is of a retail character raised to the 
n’th degree. Purchases are made for the 
most part only after orders for the goods 
involved are received by the buyer, and 
then only in the smallest piecemeal way. 

Cotton manufacturers have reached 
an empasse where they realize some- 
thing radical must be done if the in- 
dustry is to be resuscitated. As a con- 
sequence, both New England and 
southern manufacturers are endeavor- 
ing to co-operate on some plan of stabil- 
ization, which, although embryonic at 
the moment, seems to be likely to take 
form and substance. Involved in this 
effort will be, ifthe ideas of leaders are 
followed, the gathering of and dissem- 
ination of statistical information, re- 
search and other developments, all look- 
ing toward a more scientific under- 
standing of basic conditions. 
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NEW OFFERING 


provided in agreement made 


The Company: 





gages on real estate and building 
loans. It is under the same super- 
vision by the New York State 
Banking Department as are State 
Banks and Trust Companies and its 
subject to periodical examinations 
by that department. Under the New 
York State banking laws the Com- 
pany must credit to its surplus fund 
one-tenth of its net earnings until 
such time as this fund shall equal 
20% of its capital, and thereaiter 
such further amounts, not exceeding 
one-tenth cf its net earnings, as 
may be necessary to maintain that 
ratio; and such surplus fund may 
not be used for payment of divi- 
dends. The Company either resells 
to the public directly the mort- 
gages which it purchases, or it sells 
Prudence-Certificates, legal for 
trust funds in New York, or Pru- 
dence-Bonds, which are secured by 
such mortgages. Since its incep- 
tion, the Company has never suf- 
fered a loss in mortgage invest- 
ments. 


Security: These bonds will be 
a direct obligation of The Pru- 
dence Company, Inc., and will be 
secured, in the opinion of counsel, 
by pledge with the Trustee of first 
mortgages on improved real estate 
(including building loans), other 
securities and/or cash, as more 
fully outlined in the President’s let- 
ter. Such real .estate mortgages 
may not exceed 75% of the value 
of the real estate securing them, as 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


Incorporated 


Incorporated 


ments in this advertisement, while not 
New York, June 8, 1926. 












with Trustee. 


The Prudence Company, Inc., is 
one of the most important banking institutions of its 
kind in New York State specializing in first mort- 


$15,000,000 


Due May 1, 1961 
Price 100 and interest 


Coupon bonds of 








The Boards of Directors of The 
Prudence Company, Inc., and Realty 
Associates are composed of men 
outstanding in the real estate, build- 
ing and banking fields: 


FRANK BAILEY 
Chairman of the Board, The Prudence 
Company, Inc., Prudence-Bonds Corpor- 
ation and Realty Associates 
LEO. 8S. BING 
President, Bing & Bing, Inc. 
IRVING T. BUSH 
President, Bush .Terminal Co. 
GEORGE W. DAVISON 
Tresident, The Central Union Trust Com- 
pany (a director of Realty Associates only) 
JOSEPH P. DAY 
Real Estate 


EDWARD C. DELAFIELD 
President, The Bank of America 
JACKSON A. DYKMAN 
Cullen and Dykman, Attorneys 
WILLIAM H. ENGLISH 
Director, Brooklyn Trust Company 
WILLIAM M. GREVB 
President, Realty Associates, Prudence- 
Bonds Corp., and The Prudence Co., Inc. 


WILLIAM GUTHMAN 
Vice-President, Bing & Bing, Inc. 


CROWELL HADDEN 
President, Brooklyn Savings Bank 
LOUIS J. HOROWITZ 
President, Thompson-Starrett Co. 
NATHAN 8. JONAS 
President, Manufacturers Trust Company 
RAYMOND E. JONES 
First Vice-President and Director, Bank 
of the Manhattan Company 
CLIFFORD 8, KELSEY 
Vice-President, Realty Associates, Prudence- 
Bonds Corp., The Prudence Company, Inc. 
ARTHUR H. WATERMAN 
Real Estate 
WILLIAM H. WHEELOCK 
President, Brown, Wheelock; Harris, 
Vought & Co., Inc. 








determined by one or more appraisers approved by 
the Trustee, and may be pledged as security in amounts 
not less than 120% of the bonds issued against them. 
Accordingly, to the extent that bonds are issued against 


Estabrook & Co. 
Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank 


W. A. Harriman & Co. William R. Compton Co. 


guaranteed, 


A corporation organized under the banking laws of New York and 
supervised by the New York State Banking Department 


The Prudence Company, Inc. 


Guaranteed Collateral Trust 544% Gold Bonds 


Unconditionally Guaranteed as to Principal, Interest and Sinking Fund by endorsement by 
REALTY ASSOCIATES 


Dated May 1, 1926. Authorized and outstanding $15,000,000. 
Federal normal income tax not in excess of 2% refundable by Realty Associates to holders as 
$1,000 and $500 denominations. 
Im opinion of counsel, these bonds may be purchased by National Banks for their own investment. 
CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, TRUSTEE 
The Company agrees to provide a semi-annual sinking fund commencing May 1, 1927, 
sufficient to retire by purchase or call over 45% of the entire issue at maturity. 
A letter from Mr. William M. Greve, President of The Prudence Company, Inc., is summarized as follows: 


Interest payable May 1 and November 1. 


such mortgages, the amount of such bonds may not 
be in excess of 62%% of such appraised value of the 
real estate security. The net assets of The Prudence 


Company, Inc., before deducting 
these bonds and after giving effect 
as of December 31, 1925, to the 
present financing, as certified by 
independent auditors, were in 
excess of $27,300,000. The corre- 
sponding net assets of Realty 
Associates and its subsidiaries (in- 
cluding The Prudence Company, 
Inc.) were in excess of $36,800,000. 


The Guarantor: Realty Associ- 
ates, the guarantor company, was 
incorporated in 1901 and has earned 
and paid dividends continuously 
since 1903. At present prices, the 
Preferred and Common Stocks of 
this Company have a market value 
in excess of $25,000,000. 


EARNINGS : Theaverage net profits 
of the Prudence Company, Inc., for 
the three years ending December 
31, 1925, as adjusted and after in- 
terest and all charges other than 
Federal income taxes, based on cer- 
tificate of independent auditors, plus 
5% on the proceeds of the present 
financing, amount to $2,060,116, as 
compared with annual interest 
charges on these bonds of $825,000. 
On the same basis, the average net 
profits of Realty Associates and its 
subsidiaries (including The Pru- 
dence Company, Inc.) during this 
period amounted to $4,326,477 and 
in 1925 to $7,469,851. 


Purpose of Issue: The proceeds 
from the sale of $15,000,000 Guar- 
anteed Collateral Trust 5%% 


Bonds, $5,000,000 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
and $2,500,000 Common Stock will provide addi- 
tional working capital ‘required because of the Com- 
pany’s expanding volume of business. 


A fully descriptive circular will be sent upon request 


Manufacturers Trust Company 


Redmond & Co. 


These bonds are offered for delivery when, as and if issued and accepted by us and subject to approval of counsel. It is expected 
that interim receipts, later exchangeable for definitive bonds, will be ready for delivery on or about June 24, 1926. All state- 
are based upon information which we regard as accurate and reliable. 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 


Group Strength 


“Consolidations and extensions of electric plants 
have continued throughout the past year. .. . 
such consolidations have invariably been followed 
by an improved character of service. - 


(1925 Report New York Public Service Com., page 17.) 


Experience has demonstrated that the grouping of prop- 
erties under a common management improves service and 
strengthens the financial structure. In 1918 there were 
6,542 separate electric generating plants in the United States; 
today there are only about 4,800, although the total output 
is more than double. 


Within the Associated System, the Harlem Valley group 


along the New York-Connecticut border is composed of 
what were formerly 12 separate local units serving all to- 
gether 10,000 consumers. In Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Indiana 16 municipal plants serving about 10,000 customers 
were added to the Associated System. 


Group management provided by the Associated System 
makes possible many substantial improvements. In one 
locality 12 to 15 interruptions in service had been occurring 
per month; now there are practically none. Improved 
service is a source of satisfaction to the company and to 
the community served. 


For information concerning facilities and securities of the 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Write to its subsidiary and ask for our booklet, 
“Interesting Facts.” 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Co. 


Incorporated 





61 Broadway New York 

















Specialists 


Chicago, Kansas City, 
Southern Minnesota, Dal- 
las, Des Moines, California, 
Shenandoah Valley and 
New York Joint Stock 
Land Bank Bond _ issues. 


Guy Huston & Co., Inc. 


New York 


61 Broadwav 


Progressive executivesthe [Q) 


world over are finding the 

new Hammond an invalu- 

laume able addition totheir office 

=s4 equipment.It does what no 

witty Other typewriter can— 

<4 writes in many sizes and 

; styles and languages with in- 

terchangeable types including miniature type 

which permits bulky reports, statistics, etc., to 

conde to pocket form. 

Write today for illustrated booklet 


TYPEWRITER 
Hammond Typewriter Co., §8 Brook Ave., New Yo 








Timely Suggestions 
The Individual Investor 


will find attractive opportunities 
in our current list of offerings. It 
embraces a diversity of issues with 
yields ranging from 4.60% to 
8.18%, 


Ask for List B. S. 


H. D. Williams 
wwe Gt Co, 2. 


120 Broadway New York 


























The Bache Review | 


Will keep you informed on the busi- 
ness and financial situation. 

Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for 
information and advice on stocks and 
bonds, and their inquiries will receive 
our careful attention, without obliga- 
tion to the correspondent. In writing, 
please mention The Bache Review. 
Sent for three months, without charge. 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York City 
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The woolen situation shows little bet- 
ter condition than that of cotton. Here 
too co-operative effort for the purpose 
of popularizing fabrics is under way 
which may result in coordinated meas- 
ures for the benefit of the industry. 
The women’s wear end of this division is 
in deplorable condition, with marked 
underconsumption. The result is that 
many looms usually devoted to the pro- 
duction of dress goods are being turned 
upon the manufacture of men’s wear 
fabrics, with the result that over-produc- 
tion is being emphasized in this di- 
vision. As a corollary, prices are irreg- 
ular in a competitive effort to secure the 
moderate business that is passing. 

Production in the silk industry is de- 
clining, though more favorable demand 
is noted. The result is a diminution of 
stocks, but here as in other divisions the 
price margin is reduced to a minimum. It 
is the only division, however, in which 
the sentiment shows an improvement. 
The demand for rayon is much quieter, 
with less evidence of anticipation. 
Prices are unchanged, although buyers 
are predicting a decline in the near 
future. 


Oil Production 
Not Excessive 
By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


Fae manager drilling operations are 
being carried forward at a high 
rate, the development of market- 
breaking crude oil production has been 
totally absent in the first half of 1926. 
Considered over the whole of the period, 
daily average production has _ been 
roundly 160,000 barrels less than it was 
in the first six months of last year. 

In the absence of prolific pools that 
can be foreseen for the last half of 1926, 
it appears that the crude oil producing 
situation is in the best shape that it has 
been for a number of years from the 
viewpoint of possible profits and market 
stability. 

Any accumulation of crude stocks to 
result from unforeseen developments 
would have to take up a slack of more 
than 10,000,000 barrels in the first six 
months of 1926 before storage could 
begin reaching to higher levels than 
those prevailing January 1, last. 

Whatever the remainder of 1926 may 
have in store for the petroleum industry, 
it may at least be said that marketing 
conditions and increased volumes of re- 
finery yields hold the secret of any 
backsets, should they occur. 

The Texas Panhandle, otherwise 
known as the Amarillo district, is the 
only producing area which may be 
looked upon for the moment as prom- 
ising any greatly increased crude sup- 
ply; and, in proportion to the broad 
area which will produce, the Panhandle 
is lacking in alarming omens of over- 
production. The relatively small per 
well per day production of the Pan- 
handle district in comparison with flush 
fields under development at various 


times since 1923 tends to relieve the in-~ 


dustry of anxiety about possible eco- 
nomic effects. 
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To find the Hertz Drivurseli 
station nearest you, consult 
the phone book. It will be 
listed under “Hertz Drivurself 
Systems.” Service in more 
than 300 cities. 


“More Pins|” 
| -Bill Made 22 Extra Calls This Week” 


OUR salesmen can do the same thing Bill did. eee ale a Se I 

10,000 cars like the one he used are waiting in ‘CS ) oe Tot eeciig aoe 2 ieee (4) 9 

| 300 and more leading cities to help your salesmen 

, make more calls and more sales. 

) They are sturdy, dependable private cars, kept in 

| finest condition by skilled mechanics. They are 
ready to start at a minute’s notice on a trip of five 
miles or five hundred. 


















You can secure without cost Hertz Travelers’ 
Courtesy Cards for your salesmen which enable 
them to -rent these fine cars in 300 leading cities. | 











There is no red tape, no deposit, no delay, no identi- a ee 4 

fication beyond that supplied by this card itself. q 
, Upon request we issue you an inter- 
d Make your salesmen independent of railroad and ye ge ne a tom ee Ee 
street-car routes and schedules. Help them to ES Ee tanes ate eeeren sae 


travel faster between calls. Add useful hours to 
their working days—profitable selling hours to be .--.....~~~.1 ee eee ee eee ee 


spent calling on additional prospects. HERTZ DRIVURSELF SYSTEM. INC 
5809-6000 W. Dickens Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Mail the coupon today 


There is a place for this economical service on your sales 
force. Mail the coupon for application blanks and Directory 
of Hertz rental stations. Tell us you are interested in more 
calls—more sales. We’ll gladly answer all questions per- 


1 
i 
i 
1 
1 
Please send me..............02---- (number) application blanks | 
for securing free Hertz Travelers’ Courtesy Cards for 4 
our salesmen. Also Directory of Hertz rental stations. : 
i 

t 

t 

® 





taining to your particular transportation problem. waane SR ara ere eames 
SI i ctatictrerssnsnsitigtieiltintibadld a es hhc es Nate ais onal ; 
HERTZ DRIVURSELF SYSTEM, Inc. 
Owned by The Yellow Truck & Coach Manufacturing Company POSItiOM......---------neeseceoneeeeesneesesneseensnneneconneenees Rrcarerabacscnnctesensscneeccsee \ 
Chicago, Illinois pe EEE SRR OW Se, DPS | : 


Subsidiary General Motors Corporation 2 taenaaenen---------~-.--- an 6 ap eaten an 
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has now become as 
great a problem to 
many as spending wise- 
ly. Yet the principles 
of fortune building are 
as unchanging and as 
readily understood by 
the average person as 
ever before. 


The rules applying to 
the building of a for- 
tune are set forth in 
our booklet— 


“The Formula for Wealth” 


Send for copy M-14 





GUTTAG BROS. 
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E. H. H. Simmons, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, in a recent 
statement on general business and security 
conditions: 


“Business has apparently slowed up 
a bit, but this seems to have been large- 
ly discounted by the 





stock market. The 
large amount of 
over-speculation has 
been reduced and 
many stocks have 
corrected their tech- 
nical positions. An- 
other favorable fac- 
tor is the almost 




















16 Exchange Place 
New York City 























A 
Bull Market 
In the Rails — 


A 
Bear Market & 
In the Industrials 


Is that a likelihood? 


History shows that the re- 
_verse has been true. 


From 1914 to 1919 was a great bull 
cycle in American finance. Industrials 
advanced on the average 65 points. But 
the railroads cedlaal’ wna than 10 
points. 

At the moment two different sets of 
factors are governing the rails and in- 
dustrials. e factors of 1914 to 1919 
have been reversed. 


Will the rails remain stationary 
while industrials decline, will industrials 
remain stationary while rails advance, 
or will we have side by side a big 
bear market in the industrials and a 
big bull market in the rails? 


One of the most important analyses 
ever issued by McNeel’s Financial Ser- 
vice is contained in its latest Bulletins. 


A request will bring it free. 





FINANCIAL SERVICE 
e R.W. Mt NEEL, DIRECTOR 
An Aristocracy of Successful Investors” 
120 BOYLSTON ST, BOSTON 


Send Free Bulletin SF-4-24 
BNR s 0 sinckadadreideccnseseecedvece 
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steady reduction of 
loans since the first 
of the year to the brokerage fraternity. 

“General industry and business are 
fairly normal. Railroad earnings are 
exceptionally good and crop prospects 
are improving. If these conditions con- 
tinue, we should have steady, normal 
times for the balance of this year, and 
the stock market ought to govern it- 
self accordingly. 

“In my opinion, it is much better for 
this country to have steady, normal 
times than to have big boom times, be- 
cause the former keep the country in a 
healthy, normal state of gradual growth, 
whereas a business boom period puts it 
into an unnatural and feverish condi- 
tion.” 


E. M. Herr, president of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company: 


“Business on the whole seems to be 
a good deal better than was previously 
anticipated and is running on approx- 
imately the same basis as last year. 
Due to seasonal conditions, we may ex- 
pect a slight decrease in general busi- 
ness during the Summer but I think ac- 
tivity in the radio field should tend 
to improve in the latter part of the 
year. Crop conditions in the Fall will 
form a large basis for business con- 
ditions at that time, and no definite 
prophecy can yet be made.” 

' 

A. R. Erskine, president of the Stude- 
baker Corporation: 


“Business is generally on the up-grade 
and I am optimistic for the future. Our 
own profits in the second quarter ought 
to show up even better than in the first 
three months of 1926. My own opinion 
is that the last half of the present year 
will be better than the first half, and 
that includes the automobile industry 
as well as other lines of trade.” 


John N. Willys, president of Willy- 
Overland, Inc., commenting on recent 
price reductions in the motor field: 


“Price adjustments of this nature are 
not to be looked upon as an indication 
of any definite trend in the industry 
at the present time. They reflect noth- 
ing more than an adjustment of prices 
for public popularity. There is no basis 
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WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 


for the opinion apparently held in some 
circles that in spite of steadily increas- 
ing output among the larger manufac- 
turers, the industry will suddenly, and 
at one accord, cut its production. 

“The fact is that the public has money 
to buy cars and is discriminating in its 
choice of quality, tending toward the 
European idea of a light car giving 
long service. The motor car trend in 
America to-day is toward modern de- 
sign and not toward lower prices.” 


W. B. Storey, president of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Sania Fe, in a recent statement : 

“Conditions throughout most of our 
territory are satisfactory and traffic out- 
look is bright. Prospects for a large 
wheat crop in Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas are improving and there are now 
indications that we will have a heavier 
movement of fruits from the Pacific 
Coast than was the case last year. 

“To date we have moved between 1,500 
and 2,000 more cars of oranges than in 
the corresponding period of 1925. Move- 
ment of oil from the Panhandle district 
is heavy and increasing, with a similar 
movement of materials and supplies in- 
to that section.” 


Frank C. Mortimer, vice-president of 
the Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles, 
in an exclusive statement to ForBEs: 


“The first third of 1926 finds this city 
making steady economic progress and 
conditions throughout our entire Pacific 

Coast section are 








most _ satisfactory. 
Bank clearings are 
showing substantial 
gains over. corres- 
sponding months in 
all previous years. 
Latest figures show 
better than $800,000,- 
000 a month for Los 











Angeles, a gain ‘of 
nearly 20 per cent. 
over the same period of last year and 
more than $60,000,000 better than any 
preceding month in the city’s history. 


“Building construction, while follow- 
ing the nation-wide tendency toward 
moderate reaction from the exception- 
al levels of the last few years, is still 
at a high rate, and new awards for the 
first four months of the current year 
were over $40,000,000. Investment 
banking is showing steady increase in 
Los Angeles, with a scarcity of desirable 
offerings. The local stock exchange last 
year doubled its total activity and has 
made further gains since the first of 
1926. School attendance, harbor sta- 
tistics, oil production, general prices, 
and most other important indexes all 
indicate substantial progress. 

“Abundant rains have benefited the 
agricultural seetions, and, with the ex- 
ception of the deciduous fruit crop in 
some sections, the prospects are excel- 
lent. Citrus fruits are moving steadily 
to market at fair prices.” 
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Cotton Market 


Turns Active 
; By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


: T= cotton market was galvanized 
into activity by improvement in the 
crop which occurred during the first 
half of June, and the long deadlock in 
prices was broken by a decline which 
; carried new crop values under 16 cents 
for the first time since March, 1922. 

Prior to this break the market had 
refused to respond to bearish or bullish 
: influences for so long that it began to 
| look like the price might have become 
permanently stabilized. It appears now, 
however, that the trade was merely 
awaiting for more light on the crop 
outlook before taking an active inter- 
est on either side. 

Crop Outlook Improves 

Improvement in the crop outlook dur- 
ing early June, coupled with prospects 
of an acreage almost as large as last 
year’s were finally accepted by the trad- 
ing public as sufficiently promising to 
dispel fears of the short side previously 
engendered by the late start. 

Stagnant dry good¢ markets, curtail- 
ment of consumption at home and 
abroad, decreasing consumption fore- 
casts and increasing carry-over pre- 
dictions were contributing influences as 
they tended to sustain bearish argu- 
ments to the effect that the crop will 
be large enough to supply all needs even 
if it falls three million bales short of 
last year’s. 

This change in the crop outlook 
forced a great deal of long cotton, which 
had been held during many months of 
stagnant markets, to be unloaded to the 
betterment of general market conditions. 
Short selling immediately revived and 
promises to be a factor from now on. 
It was the popular side as this was 
written. 

The prevailing idea is that consump- 
tion will not run much over last year’s 
record of 14,500,000 bales, and that the 
carry-over will be close to 6,000,000. 
These figures include linters. 

The argument advanced by those 
bearishly inclined is that a crop of 14,- 
000,000 bales, or more, will prove in ex- 
cess of world needs, when added to the 
carry-over, because it will provide a 
supply of over 20,000,000 bales, exclus- 
ive of linters. 

Carry-Over and Consumption 

There is no certainty yet that the 
carry-over will be as large as is com- 
monly looked for, as spinners’ takings 
are apt to run close to 15,000,000 bales 
before the end of July. If so, consump- 
tion should not fall short of that figure 
much, if any, as spinners’ takings and 
consumption run hand in hand. 

If consumption approximates the fig- 
ure I have given, the carry-over should 
not exceed 5,500,000 bales, or about the 
average of former years. 

As the greater portion of this sea- 
son’s surplus will consist of low and 
more or less undesirable grades, the 














Investment ‘Trust 


Organization and Management 


By Leland Rex Robinson, Ph.D., Trustee and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the International Securities Trust of America. 








ke bankers, brokers, investors, and officers of investment trusts, 
this readable book offers the only full, detailed information 
available on a subject of rapidly growing importance—one of the 
really significant developments in present-day finance. 


To appreciate the completeness and utility of this book, read 
over the following list of topics, each of which Dr. Robinson 
handles with exceptional thoroughness— 


Purpose and characteristics of the investment trust. 
Legal status of the American investment trust. 
The structure of investment trust capital. 

Raising investment trust capital. 

Management of the investment portfolio. 

See | problems. 
Earnings of investment trusts. 

Tendencies in British investment trust developments. 
Continental institutions akin to the investment trust. 
Somasten financing companies. 


conversion companies. 
> pioneer American investment trust. 

ecently organized American it trusts. 
Oulek for investment trusts in the United States. 
With an Introduction by Paul D. Cravath 


May We Send You This Book Postpaid? 


Investment Trust Organization and Management has just been published. If 
we have not seen a copy, — order one from us now. It will be sent postpaid. 
ithin five days after the volume reaches you, you may send us your check for 
the price, $6.00; or, if the book is not entirely satisfactory, you may return it. 


The Ronald Press Company 
Publishers, 15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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SEAMEN’ S BANK FOR SAVINGS 


56 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 


A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND AT THE RATE OF 4% 
per annum, has been declared payable on orafter July 15th, 1926 


DEPOSITS MADE ON OR BEFORE THE 


THIRD BUSINESS DAY 


WILL DRAW INTEREST FROM THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH 





INTEREST COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY 





SAVINGS ACCOUNTS INVITED 
BANKING BY MAIL 
INTEREST NOW PAID ON AMOUNTS UP TO $7,500 
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Read the life stories of the men who are making our 
Motor Industry in the new Forbes book ‘‘Automotive Giants 


demand for new crop supplies may be 
greater than is usually witnessed. 

Indications now are that 14,000,000 “ier 

(Continued on page 67) of America’’—. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 











Odd Lots 


By purchasing a diversified 
list of well seasoned secu- 
rities you improve your in-. 
vestment position and in- 
crease the margin of safety. 


We give the same cour- 
teous and painstaking at- 
tention to “Odd Lots” as to 
“Full Lots.” 


Send for our booklet 


“Odd Lot Trading” 


Please mention F-259 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotten Exchange 
‘ Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 





61 Broadway New York 














ODD LOTS 


enable you to employ your 
surplus funds as they ac- 
cumulate—a sensible and 
profitable plan, recommend- 
ed by financial authorities. 


We have a special depart- 
ment for Odd Lot orders of 
any listed securities. 


Let us send you our 
free booklet 


“A Suggestion to Investors” 


Ask for Booklet J 


(HISHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Hanover 


2500 


52 Broadway 
New York 


Philadelphia Office, Widener Bldg. 











Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Distinct Upward Trend Develops, But Complete 


Confidence Is Lacking—Bulls and Bears 
By J. G. Donley , | 





-L HE speculative movement has de- 
veloped a distinct upward trend. 
Total dealings have expanded until a 
recent session showed transactions above 
the 2,000,000-share mark, day-to-day 
traders are again actively engaged in 
the game of scalping fractions and 
points, and Wall Street is producing its 
full quota of bullish rumors and tips. 

The average price of 50 stocks, as 
shown in the chart above, has moved 
forward swiftly above recent resistance 
points, and something of the old at- 
mosphere of bullish enthusiasm is hover- 
ing above the Street. 

Due credit must be given to the 
market for its consistent maintenance 
of strength. It has acted very well. 
But underneath the most bullish ex- 
pressions of opinion, down below the re- 
juvenated bullish spirit, there is appar- 
ently a suspicion that all is not as it 
should be. Wall Street is a bit mixed 
in its calculations; the confirmed bears 
will not admit that the present upswing 
is anything more than a well-sustained 
rally in a bear market, and the confirm- 
ed bulls—if there really are any at this 
stage of the game—are none too con- 
fident that the bears are not right. 

The bears point with glee to the facts 
that recent buying has been concentrated 
mainly upon two stocks—Steel and Gen- 
eral Motors—and that other stocks in 
the groups led by these two premier 
securities have responded but indiffer- 
ently to their leadership. The bulls 
answer, “Wait and see.” 

The bears contend that the present 
upswing is a “bankers’ market” which is 
being made for the purpose of liquidat- 
ing stocks taken when numerous pools 
had to be salvaged on the big March 
break, that the public is fighting shy of 
speculation, and, in fact, that a great 
deal of public liquidation is coming into 
the market on this very upswing. The 
bears come back with the declaration 
that the public always follows Wall 
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Street’s lead—eventually, if not now. 


The bears call attention to what they 
believe are definite signs that this is an 
“off-year” in politics, that several sit- 
ting senators have lost out in the pri- 
maries, and that fourteen discontented 
grain-raising Western states will elect 
senators this Fall and that they are 
likely to support anti-administration 
men. “You can’t tell anything about 
politics or the grain market,” say the 
bulls, and they point to what happened 
back in 1924 when booming grain prices 
took the wind out of the sails of the 
radical-farmer coalition and put Cool- 
idge in the White House. 

The bulls seem to have all the best 
of the argument when it gets down to 
current general business conditions and 
majority opinion as to the outlook for 
the last six months of the year. The 
bears cast furtive glances out the win- 
dow and. their expression becomes 
anxious when the bulls call the roll of 
such favorable developments as_ car 
loadings above the million-car mark, 
higher prices for steel bars and struc- 
tural shapes, the upward turn in average 
commodity prices, a continued high rate 
of building construction, large bank 
clearings, a good volume of merchan- 
dise sales, new high records for the auto- 
mobile industry, continued full employ- 
ment at high wages, and an abundance 
of money on easy terms, and so on, and 
so on. 

About all the bears can say in op- 
position to such an array of favorable 
facts is, “The stock market discounts 
coming events six months in advance. 
Do you think everything is going to 
continue rosy indefinitely? Have you 
forgotten that the time to sell stocks is 
when everybody is sure that prosperity 
is going to Yast forever? Don’t you 


know that bear markets follow bull mar- 
kets as day follows the night, and can’t 
you keep in mind that we have just had 


(Continued on page 67) 
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Thou. 
Shares Book Earns. 
Par Out Value 1925 
$50 1,210 $96 $6.64 
25 1,430 28 6.35 
No 1,060 31 4.44) 
100 80 168 21.27 
100 1,170 144 15.98 
No 673 58 13.62 
No 408 8 2.34 
No 1,895 47 8.11 
No. 1,357 48 481 
100 718 100 10.70 
100 496 107 5.40 
10 =1,141 25 8.40 
No 2,730 is 5.95” 
25 2,046 41 5.80 
100 206 266 ee 
No 200 36 4.29 
100 3,832 141 12.67 
100 304 242 16.14 
100 1,571 100 4.72 
100 1 373 166 18.67 
10 & 793 15 eee 
100 2,480 170 7.24 
25 698 36 6.77 
100 481 85 9.52 
10 2615 18 4.84) 
50 1,675 56 9.91 
50 10,000 . 86 6.23 
: 100 450 134 11.67 
50 928 61 ce 
No 329 Nil 2.27 
50 303 107 6.85 
100 125 228 0.51 
No 1,192 66 6.30 
100 1,350 122 11.68" 
No 1,155 8 2.33 
50 1,400 80 10.25 
100 160 28 16.16 
100 300 216 6.88 
100 453 153 14.89 
100 164 170 8.46 
100 87 87 5.85 
100 370 112 4.39 
No 4,200 28 5.23 
No 4,492 48 1.01 
100 100 194 15.09 
100 3,724 158 9.57 
100 1,200 163 16.32 
No 766 37 6.38 
25 20,292 40 ae 


No 1,875 50 8.55 
25 6,578 42 6.02 
10 64 21 8.96 
No 1,201 22 6.73 
100 660 58 8.10 
25 400 37 5.86 
100 2,223 175 15.40 
No 2,500 70 9.20 
100 120 228 38.84 
100 240 6.74 
No 666 53 8.10° 
100 810 170 14.92 
100 5,083 281 12.86 
10 1,624 42 6.83% 
100 654 143 5.75 
100 600 106 4.27 
100 998 164 15.21 
50 788 a 8.78 
50 2,290 70 6.46% 
50 800 70 10.55 

5 5,527 14 4.36 

25 2,600 34 9.46 

100 127 112 Nil 








(a) Partly extra. 


June 30. (h) Year ended July 31. 
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inent issues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange 


30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in com. stk. 





Year 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 15@ of the more prom- 
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(g) Year ended 
ended Novembe~ 


Earns. 1926 Div. Long Term Prices 1926 
m=months Rate Price Range High Low 
Ridsss Lehigh Valley ......... $3.50 89- 40; °15-’'25 87 - 75% 
icmp Liggett & Myers “B”.. 4a 92- 50; °19-’25 94 - 71 
besmaa Pe SS 2 45- 10; ’20-’25 41 - 344% 
Sete Loose-Wiles .......... ai 144- 30; ’20-’25  140%4- 8&8 
alien Louisville & Nashville. . 6 155- 85; "15-25 143 -118 
$3.32,3m Mack Trucks .......... 6 242- 25; °21-'25 159 -103% 
1.03,3m Magma Copper ........ 3 46- 15; °19-’25 447%- 34 
1.75,3m Marland Oil ........... 4 61- 12; ’21-'25 60%- 49% 
2.02,3m* Mid-Continent Pet .... is 62- 22; ’20-’25 37 - 28 
2.50,3m Missouri Pacific, pfd... - 92- 22; °17-’25 - 711% 
ae Montana Power ...... § 115- 42; 715-25 8314- 69% 
RD Montgomery Ward . mn 84- 12; °19-’25 82 - 56 
1.51,3m Nash Motors .......... - 488- 75; ’23-’25 66 - 52 
1.27,3m National Biscuit ...... 4 79- 38; ’23-’25 93%4- 74 
Vehees National Lead ......... 8 175- 38; °16-’25 17434-138 
ieaiatk Bie Ws ED kicccass 2 57- 25; °22-'25 4434- 
2.59,3m New York Central .... 7 138- 62; °15-’25 13554-117 
7.37,3m N.Y. Chic, & St. L... Ila 183- 67; ’23-’25 18134-130 
0.58,3m N. Y., N. H. & Hart.... - 89- 10; °15-’25  4534- 30% 
5.19,3m Norfolk & Western . 8a 151- 84; °15-’25 1571%4-139% 
sehen North American ...... 10r 75- 17; ’23-’25 - 42 
oe Northern Pacific ...... 5 119- 50; °15-’25 76%4- 653% 
1.54,3m Owens Bottle ......... 4a 74- 25; °18-’25 68%4- 53% 
eunens Pacific Gas & Elec. ... 8 137- 41; °19-'25 132%-118 
3.74,7m Packard Motor ........ 2 49- 5; 21-25  433%- 31 
a Ce Pan-Amer. Pete. “B” .. 6 112- 34; ’20-’25 783%%- 56% 
aia Pennsylvania R. R. 3 60- 32; °16-’25 55%- 48% 
3.03,3m Pere Marquette ...... 8 86- 10; °17-’25 9534- 67 
ES Philadelphia Co. ....... 4 69- 22; °15-’25 76%- 59% 
0.39,3m  Pierce-Arrow .......... ie 48- 6; ’23-’25 43%- 19 
243m TFiewe.-O W. Va. ......: 6 123- 22; ’18-’25 11934- 85 
i caiais Pressed Steel Car ..... i 114- 39; 716-25 41Y%- 34% 
2.38,3m Public Service, N. J... 5 88- 39; ’23-’25 92%- 72 
ila ee 8 177- 88; °15-'25 17634-145% 
iZa3m Radio Corp. “A”........ a 78- 6; °19-’25 4654- 32 
ee err re 4 115- 52; 15-25 90%- 
5.28,3m Remington Typewriter . = 118- 17; 21-25 127 - 83% 
2.94,3m Republic Iron & Steel.. a 145- 40; 18-25 63%- 44% 
2.74,3m St. Louis-San Fran. .... 7 102- 9; 17-25 101%- 85 
1.23,3m St. L.-Southwestern ... ios 69- 11; °15-’25 74 - 57% 
0.76,3m Savage Arms .......... 4 108- 9; 17-25  102%- 73 
1.41,3m Seaboard Air Line .. et 54- 2; ’20-’25 51 - 27% 
veebas Sears-Roebuck ........ 2.50 243- 54; °15-’25 4914- 44% 
abut Sinclair Consol. Oil .. as 64- 15; *19-’25 24%- 19% 
wededis Sloss-Sheffield Steel . 6 144- 24; °15-’25 136%4-103 
sata Southern Pacific ...... 6 118- 68; ’15-’25 104%4- 96% 
2.96,3m Southern Railway ..... 7 121- 13; ’15-’25 11934-10354 
‘ene Standard Gas & Elec. . 3 61- 8; °19-’25 69 - 51 
heees Standard Oil of N. J.... 1 50- 16; °13-’25 
aah Standard Oil of Cal. .. 2 135- 47; '21-'25 62%- 52% 
2.26,3m Stewart-Warner ...... 6 124- 21; ’20-’25 92%- 69% 
2.08,3m Studebaker Corp. ...... 5 69- 18; 719-’25 613%- 47 
Seu cle Texas Company ....... 3 55- 29; °20-'25 54%- 48 
3.04,3m Texas Gulf-Sulphur 10 122- 23; ’21-’25  1423%4-119% 
bosake Timken Roller Bearing 4a 59- 28; ’22-'25 56%4- 44% 
on Tobacco Products ..... 7 102- 47; '22-’25 1103%- 95% 
2.02,3m Underwood Typewriter. 4 65- 36; 23-25  63%4- 51% 
oman Union Pacific .........: 10 155-101: 15-25 151%4-141% 
1.80,3m United Fruit .......... 4 246- 52; °15-’25 11456- 98 
aiuieige U. S. Cast Iron Pipe .. 10 250- 8: 15-25 210%4-150 
ans U. S. Indust. Alcohol. . “ 171- 35; °16-’25 75%4- 453% 
8.13,12m_ U. S. erred & Improv. 4 185- 17; °19-’25 71%- 48% 
hay Re errr “ 145- 23; 715-25 88%4- 50% 
BER Bae Th, Be BE asccsccdsses 7 139- 70; ’16-"25 138%4-117 
1.93,3m Utah Copper .......... 5 130- 41; °15-’25 105 - 93 
0.52,3m Wabash Ry. .......... oe 47- 6; ’20-’25 52 - 33% 
bdinieee Western Pacific ...... ee 45- 12; ’20-’25 39%4- 33% 
3.42,3m Western Union ........ 8 145- 76; °16-’25 1473%-134% 
Lah Westingh’se Air Brake. 7a 144- 76; ’15-’25  1283%-105%4 
5.95¢ Westingh’se El. & Mfg. 4 84- 32; °15-’25 7914- 65% 
ere White Motors ......... 4 105- 29; °17-’25 90 - 51% 
0.29,3m Willys-Overland ....... i 40- 5; 17-25 34 - 18 
sie tae Woolworth, F. W. .... 5a 220- 50; °18-"25 222 -135%4 
<ndenie Worthington Pump .... : 117- 20; °15-’25 4434- 20% 
(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. fl be ol ended Ao 30. (f) Year ended Ma 
Gj) Year ended August a. (k) Year ended ber 30. (n) Year ended ote 31. (p) 
(s) Partly estimat “(t) Plus 4% in com. stk. (u) Plus 5% in com. stk. 


Now Ready 


MOODY’S 


for 1926 
INDUSTRIALS 


JOHN MOODY’S annual ref- 
erence MANUAL on INDUS- 
TRIAL corporations and securi- 
ties is now ready for delivery. It 
covers, as no other volume does, 
every phase of industrial cor- 
poration activity: There are 
nearly 3,000 pages of facts, latest 
statements and statistics on 8,000 
American corporations and 500 
Foreign corporations with 
Moody’s Ratings of all stocks 
and bonds where facts are avail- 
able. An entirely new feature in 
this edition is the inclusion of 
financial statistics covering insur- 
ance companies and the large 
banks and trust companies. 


PRICE: $25 including continueus 
monthly supplements of changes in 
company conditions and new inferma- 
tion. For prompt delivery order at once. 


MOODY’S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 


Lonpon: _Moody’s Investors Service, Ltd. 
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Strength in Steel 


N®? long ago it was pretty generally 
known in Wall street that there was 
a large short interest in Steel common. 
A great deal of short selling was done by 
one clique of bear speculators whose oper- 
ations were noteworthy because of their 
entire confidence that Steel common was 
due to “dip below par.” According to their 
views there was no question whatever 
about the future course of this stock; it 
was undoubtedly in for a big decline. 
Their cocksureness led them to sell heavily 
all the way down and it is probable that 
they were still putting out short stock 
around the low level—117. In addition to 
this type of selling, it is reported that there 
was a great deal of hedge selling in Steel 
common against long positions in other 
stocks. These two types of selling probably 
explain to a great extent the urgency of 
the buying and the great volume of trading 
in Steel common in recent markets as con- 
trasted with other parts of the industrial 
list. The higher Steel climbed the more 
anxious were many of these shorts to 
cover, and their position was not made 
any more comfortable by the renewed cir- 
culation of rumors of an impending stock 
dividend. A remark made by Judge Gary 
at the annual meeting has been liberally 
interpreted to foreshadow his early retire- 
ment, a new head for the Steel Corpora- 
tion—and a new dividend policy. 


A Strong Utility 


Columbia Gas has advanced only about 
five points since directors announced the 
increase in the yearly dividend rate from 
$2.60 to $5 per share. The dividend yield 
is still only moderately above 6 per cent., 
but good buying seems to be going on 
in the stock. Further advances in the near 
future would be justified by the material 
gains in gross and net which the com- 
pany is turning in this year. In the first 
four months of 1926 gross revenues gained 
nearly $4,000,000 and net profits advanced 
over $2,000,000 above the same period last 
year. Final earnings of around $7 a share 
for 1926 do not appear to be too high 
an estimate. 


General Motors 


General Motors is one of the corpora- 
tions looked to most confidently to pro- 
duce a very favorable statement for the 
second quarter of 1926. In the first quar- 
ter earnings were $7 a share, or at an 
annual rate of $28. Second quarter earn- 
ings are likely to better this showing, be- 
cause sales and production turned upward 
in April and made a new high record in 
May. The big motor corporation has the 
best line of products that it has ever put 
on the market and is giving its many 
competitors, in various price groups, a run 
for their money. The speculative imagina- 
tion has reacted strongly to recent reports 
from Detroit that the “Chevrolet” is mak- 
ing quite a noticeable dent in Ford’s sales. 
Knowing—from the Ford example—how 
rapidly profits mount when large volume 
is attained in the low-priced field, Wall 
Street blew the lid off and General Motors 
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crossed 140, with considerably higher prices 
predicted by its enthusiastic supporters. 
But the fly in the ointment is that most 
of the other motor stocks have so far 
lagged way behind the leaders, and there 
is still some doubt as to the probable 
course of the motor business in the last 
half-year. . 


General Railway Signal 


On a basis of the recent extra dividend, 
General Railway Signal shows a current 
yield of around 8 per cent. Even if only 
the regular $4 per share payment is made 
during the latter portion of the year, the 
yield appears attractive for a stock earn- 
ing at the rate of $10 or $12 a share. The 
company is in a position to derive maxi- 
mum benefit from the present process of 
equipping Class I railroads with automatic 
signal devices, and unfilled orders are said 
to be the highest on record and sufficient 
to keep operations at capacity for the re- 
mainder of the year. In the first quarter 
profits were nearly six times those of last 
year, amounting to $3.68 a share for the 
common. 


Westinghouse 

Attention has several times been directed 
to the attractiveness of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing as a long-pull specu- 
lative investment. When the stock ran up 
close to 80 early this year it was stated 
here that there were prospects of some- 
thing more in the way of dividends for 
stockholders. At that time that was the 
best information that could be obtained 
from well-informed sources. It has since 
been learned that what was actually planned 
at that time was retirement of an issue 
of 7 per cent. bonds by means of new 
stock financing which would have given 
valuable stock “rights” to stockholders. 
But the plan then under consideration was 
finally abandoned for the very good reason 
that it would cost more to pay the regular 
dividend rate on the new stock than to con- 
tinue the rather high rate of interest on 
the bonds. Westinghouse reported for 
1925 a sizable increase in gross earnings, 
but net was slightly less than for 1924. 
This disparity was due to higher operating 
costs, 2nd when analyzed the source is 
found to be in sales and distribution costs. 
But the new selling and distributing or- 
ganization has developed plans which are 
expected to reduce selling and distributing 
costs radically—a result which should be- 
fore long be noticeable in net earnings. 


“Balloons” and Rubber 


The balloon tire which played a large 
part in the sensational bull market in crude 
rubber last year has held its popularity and 
has come into larger production this year. 
Production of “balloons” in April set a 
new high record, with 2,111,056 casings, 
compared with 1,626,369 in April, 1925. 
But inventories in April amounted to 
2,831,328, also a‘hew high record, and com- 
paring with 1,080,594 on April 30 last year. 
It is the situation reflected in this last 
comparison, along with large stocks of 
crude rubber, that is being reflected in the 
market for rubber futures. 
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Cotton Market Turns 
Active 


(Continued from page 63) 


bales will prove to be the pivotal figure 
for measuring the adequacy or in- 
adequacy of the crop. 

Such a crop will not furnish a much 
greater proportionate supply than the 
11,500,000 bale crop predicted early in 
1922 if the consumption of the two years 
be taken into consideration. 

In 1922 the market was just begin- 
ning to recover from post-war conditions 
and spinners had made a good start in 
absorbing the 9,364,000 bales carried over 
from the previous year. The lowest 
price for that year was made in March 
when October contracts sold down to 
15.77 in New Orleans. 

The crop of that year got off to a 
bad start and prices rose steadily as the 
planting season advanced. By the time 
the government’s early crop forecasts 
were issued the price had risen almost 
to 23 cents in face of the fact that these 
estimates, when coupled with the ex- 
pected carry-over, promised a supply ap- 
proximately 4,500,000 bales in excess of 
world needs. 

Indications now are that a 14,000,000- 


‘bale crop plus the probable carry-over 


will not provide 5,500,000 bales in excess 
of consumptive requirements. 

This crop, like all preceding ones, has 
many obstacles ahead of it, and pro- 
ducers need the promise of adequate 
rewards to stimulate them to overcome 
these obstacles. 


Government Reports Watched 


Government records indicate it costs 
between 19 and 20 cents a pound on the 
average to raise cotton. A price 3 to 
5 cents a pound under this average is 
not apt to stimulate the producer to 
exert himself much. 

It is, therefore, possible that the low- 
est prices of the season, as is most often 
the case, will be seen before the Gov- 
ernment’s first estimate, due July 2. 

The course of prices for the near fu- 
ture will probably be influenced more 
by this forecast than ordinarily. 

If it comes under 14,000,000 bales, 
prices are apt to advance with every 
period of unfavorable weather. If it 
comes over that they may decline with 
every spell of good weather. 


Stock Market Outlook 
(Continued from page 64) 


one of the biggest bull markets in the 
history of Wall Street? Buy stocks 
now, if you want to. They may go 
higher, temporarily, but the longer trend 
is still downward and we have not yet 
seen low prices for the bear market by 
a good deal.” 

Assailed in this manner, even the con- 
firmed bulls will admit that the present 
upswing is probably by way of dis- 
counting some excellent earnings state- 
ments expected to be published for the 
second quarter of the year. They admit 
that, with bears covering right and left, 
the technical position is not so strong 
as it was, and they are willing to let 
future developments indicate the longer 
outlook for stocks. And that explains 
the undercurrent of uncertainty. 
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T he Outlook for Oil Stocks 


7 ee oil industry presents one of the 
most important as well as one of the 
most intricate problems of supply and 
demand which face our nation in the mod- 
ern industrial dispensation. 
, The tremendous speculative profits pos- 
sible on the one hand and the equally large 
losses to be considered on the other make 
an adequate analysis of the situation of 
utmost importance to investors. But the 
unknown quantities of future foreign and 
domestic production, together with the in- 
definite life of currently producing fields, 
militate against a definite dictum as to 
what lies in store for the industry as a 
whole. 

Current statistics are, in the final analy- 
sis, the only definite index, but they do 
point the way for at least reasonable proph- 
ecies of what is more likely to happen in 
coming months and years. 

On a basis of recent figures fer con- 
sumption, production, exports, stocks on 
hand and other petroleum statistics, the fu- 
ture looks optimistic. The chief danger 
seems to lie in the usual tendency to in- 
crease production too rapidly when a fa- 
vorable situation develops. Such a tendency 
has indeed already manifested itself, but 
not to so large a degree as to definitely 
obscure the remaining favorable factors 
for the industry, which give promise of 
keeping prices for both crude and refined 
products at higher levels this summer than 
have been witnessed in many previous 
years. 


Steady Increase in Demand 


The most stable figure in the petroleum 
field seems to be the demand, and this is 
also one of the most bullish figures. In 
this factor there is a well established secu- 
lar trend, or upward tendency, which is 
stabilized at around a 10 or 12 per cent. 
increase each year. Not only is domestic 
demand for gasoline and other products 
increasing almost constantly but our for- 
eign exports are also on the upgrade and 
will likely continue thus until greater and 
more stable production can be obtained in 
South America, Mesopotamia, Russia and 
other foreign countries. 

Consumption of gasoline in America is 
currently running close to 15 per cent. 
ahead of the same period in 1925 and the 
heaviest ever recorded for corresponding 
periods. In April of this year, 19,795,000 
barrels of gasoline were consumed in this 


By R. W. Schabacker 


country alone and nearly 4,500,000 barrels 
were exported, setting a new high record 
for the month. Rate of consumption has 
increased even faster than the usual sea- 
sonal increment despite the unfavorable 
and exceptionally cold spring. 

In May, 1925, our domestic production 
of .crude petroleum reached the highest 
level in the history of the industry when 
over 68,000,000 barrels were taken from 
the ground in a single month, This was, 
of course, too high a rate and too rapid 
an increase with the result that prices did 
not hold so firm as had been indicated 
by the previously strong statistical position. 

But thereafter production tended almost 


same week as did the peak of production 
for last year, yet daily average output in 
that week for 1926 amounted to only 
2,010,500 barrels compared with 2,346,900 
barrels in the corresponding week of 1925. 
The comparative decline is over 15 per 
cent., and on a monthly basis would show 
about 10,000,000 barrels less crude petro- 
leum produced in 1926 than in 1925. 
Another important index to the general 
situation is the amount of crude stocks 
on hand, which figure is reported monthly. 
The accompanying chart shows the al- 
most continuous decline in these stocks 
over the past year or so, with the specially 
large drop in April of the present year 








Company Dividend 
Standard Oil of New Jersey. 7 .00 
Standard Oil of Indiana...... 3.50* 
Standard Oil of California.... 2.00 


Humble Oil & Refining...... 1.40* 
UMTIROUE ha05 s0.00ds5hesee< 4.00 
Atlantic Refining............ Nil 
Mid Continent Pet........... Nil 
Sinclair Consolidated ...... Nil 
Pan Peet. Bet. I .. cscacies 6.00 
ES ER eer ete er 2.00 


*Including extras. 








A Representative List of Oil Stocks 


+Estimated on stock presently outstanding. 


Earned Current Yield Earned on 


1925 Price Mkt. Price 
$4.72 44 2 ” 9.8% 
5.85 64 3.5 9.2 
3.46 57 3.5 6.2 
12.93 64 2.0 9.47 
8.11. 57 7.0 14.2 
11.53 118 a. 9.8 
4.68 32 es 13.8 
1.00 22 be 48 
9.92 70 8.6 14.3 
4.25 34 — C60 12.1 














steadily downward, reaching a low point 
of 1,893,000 barrels per day, estimated aver- 
age, during the week of January 31, 1926. 
During the following months output has 
again gradually recovered and the week 
ended May 29, 1926, showed a daily aver- 
age of 2,011,000 barrels, the largest figure 
thus far in the year. 


It is apparent, therefore, that producers 
are indulging in their usual habit of in- 
creasing production in anticipation of the 
heavy summer demand for refined gaso- 
line. The increase is at least partly justi- 
fied, however, and although strong sta- 
tistical and price situations have been de- 
stroyed by such gains in previous years, it 
does not yet appear that the producers are 
going beyond the warranted rate of incre- 
ment for summer demand. 


It is indeed significant that the high 
level of 1926 production has come in the 
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which carried this figure to the lowest 
shown since the summer of 1923. 


The rather large reduction was due, in 
partial degree, to loss by fire in California, 
but the total visible supply has been de- 
clining steadily for almost a year, and 
the April drop is the eleventh consecutive 
monthly reduction in such figures. 


Exports of Gasoline Higher 


Gasoline production has also been in- 
creased by the refineries to take care of 
the summer demand but the increase does 
not appear to be more than adequate to 
meet such requirements. In fact, latest 
monthly figures show that domestic gaso- 
line consumption increased more rapidly 
than did the domestic production. Exports 
of gasoline also gained about 35 per cent. 
over the previous month and currently 
show about 200,000,000 gallons going to 
foreign countries, or more than 4,500,000 
barrels, and a new monthly record for 
the industry. 


Latest figures on visible supply of gaso- 
line in the United States show a total of 
45,874,000 barrels, a decrease of 10,000,- 
000 gallons in a single month (April), and. 
the largest drop in some time. Such 
stocks represent a supply of only about 
64 days, compared with 73 days’ supply 
at the beginning of April, and with 61 


days’ supply at the beginning of May 
last year. * 

For the first four months of 1926 over 
one billion gallons of gasoline were con- 
sumed in this country or sent abroad. This: 
figure is approximately 20 per cent. larger 
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than for the same period of last year. 
April gasoline demand was not only the 
largest on record for that month but ex- 
ceeded any month last year, with the excep- 
tion of July and August. 

Estimates recently published by a lead- 
ing authority in the petroleum industry in- 
dicate that the total domestic production 
of crude petroleum in 1926 might fall as 
much as 75,000,000 barrels below that for 
last year. This estimate places declines in 
the major fields at about 90,000,000 bar- 
rels but anticipates that new productive 
fields will bring in about 15,000,000 barrels 
to offset the loss. 

The California, Smackover, Texas, Ok- 
lahoma and Gulf Coast pools all show 
smaller estimated production in 1926, 
though individual sections of these areas 
are still increasing their output. 


Oil Stocks Generally Strong 


The figures quoted indicate a bullish 
prospect for the industry and for petro- 
leum companies, stocks and security hold- 
ers. But the favorable situation should 
not lead the investor into buying any and 
all oil stocks at any price. There are too 
many qualifying factors in the picture. 

In the first place oil stocks, in general, 
have been among the strongest groups on 
the board, and are selling not far from 
the best prices in many years. It is true 
that Midcontinent crude is selling about 
50 cents above the quotations of 1925 and 
that gasoline levels are up approximately 
5 cents a gallon since the first of the year. 
But much of this strong situation has al- 
ready been discounted. 

There is also the very real possibility 
that the stronger conditions in the industry 
are leading to too rapid increase in domes- 
tic production, which will bring about a 
price reaction before the summer is very 
far along. If this is the case, then we 
may easily have another epidemic of “price- 
wars” which have been so tragic for oil 
securities in the past. 

The situation, therefore, has both its 
favorable and unfavorable aspects. At the 
time of writing, the situation is still in 
the balance, even though the indications 
are veering more strongly toward the bull- 
ish side of the picture. Perhaps the best 
advice for the prospective investor is care- 
ful perusal of the Government reports on 
petroleum production, consumption, stocks, 
and other figures for the month of May 
which statistics will soon be available. 


Statistical Position Favorable 


In view of the unsettled conditions, in 
both the petroleum industry and the se- 
curity markets, there seems no basis for 
a definite recommendation to purchase oil 
stocks at the present time. The accom- 
panying list is merely a tabulation of some 
of the better companies in this field. They 
are companies which have at least satis- 
factory records in the past and which ought 
to derive their share of general prosperity 
for the group during the second half of 
1926. 

When the May statistics on petroleum 
are made public they should furnish an 
indication of what the trend may be for 
the coming months. What may definitely 
be said at this time is that the statistical 
position of the oils appears favorable and, 
barring any untoward increase in produc- 
tion, price-wars, and other factors which 
cannot now be foreseen, a gradual accu- 
mulation of stocks like those here listed, 
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SERVICE 


Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 


One of the largest Public Utility 
systems under a single management 





5 HE system of Standard Gas and 

Electric Company directly serves 
a total of 1,190 communities, an est- 
imated population of 5,500,000, in 
nineteen states. 





Larger cities in this group include 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Tacoma, 
San Diego, Minneapolis, Saint Paul, 
Louisville, Oklahoma City and 
Pueblo. 


Combined assets exceed $900,000,000 
Gross earnings of present operated 
utilities are more than $140,000,000 
annually. 


About 1,400,000 electric and gas cus- 
tomers are served by the operated 
properties, which have electric gener- 
ating capacity of 1,478,933 horse- 
power, a large part of which is water 
power, and 35,655 miles of trans- 
mission and distributing lines. 
There are over 135,000 shareholders 
of the Company and its operated and 
affiliated companies. 

















assures the of wide property distribution 
specialized, long experienced management. 
Send for new 32-page illustrated booklet BJ-358. 


H.M.Byllesby & Co. 


Incorporated 


Investment Securities 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
111 Broadway 231 S. LaSalle St. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE DETROIT 
MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL -KANSAS CITY 


Investments Backed by Successful Engineering - Management 








Investment in Standard Gas and Electric Company 
protection 
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8% 
Bonds 


“The Story of a Good 
Mortgage Bond’’ 



















This booklet explains our 
methods in full and indicates 
why our eight per cent guaran- 
teed bonds are conservative in- 
vestments. Our methods fully 
protect our bond issues during 
any real estate adjustment. In- 
terest payable in New York. 
Titles Guaranteed by New York 
Title and Mortgage Company. 
Ask for Booklet F. 


Palm Beach 
Guaranty 
Company 
Net Assets Over $1,300,000 


Guaranty Building 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
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| Prorir SHARING Bons 


} 
Profit Sharing Bonds origi- 
nated by the House of Hodson 
have already paid out over 
$4,000,000 in interest and 
Profit Sharing to holders and 
the bonds still have many ad- 
ditional years to run. 

| 


Many purchasers have had 
considerably more than their 
entire investment returned and 
can look forward to years of 
further liberal income without 
worry. One issue has already 
returned 11934% on par in in- 
terest and Profit Sharing to 
original purchasers. 


Buy Profit Sharing Bonds 
NOW and benefit by stead- 
ily increasing earnings 
which have never failed to 
show yearly gains. 


Send coupon for details 
Clarence Hodson © [o 


STABLISHED 1893 == ING 


SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


135 Broadway New York 


wal Send me Circular B-288 
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especially on fair reactions through the 
summer months, would seem to offer good 
possibilities for speculative profits over the 
long term. 

The list combines a few stocks of al- 
most investment standing with a greater 
number whose prospects marketwise are 
rather speculative. In a general way, the 
stocks are listed in the order of their 
risk, from the more conservative to the 
more speculative. All of the issues are 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
with the exception of Humble Oil which 
is on the New York Curb Exchange. 








About Important People 




















te W. BEALL and F. S. Burroughs 
e of Harris, Forbes & Co., and F. 
T. Hepburn of the H. D Walbridge 
Co., Inc., former president of the 
Pennsylvania Electric Corporation, were 
elected directors of the Associated Gas 
& Electric Company. 


B. H. Wunder, former vice-president, 
has been elected president of the New 
York Produce Exchange. R. M. Mor- 
gan has been chosen vice-president, and 
Walter B. Pollock treasurer. 


John A. Clark, Jr., an employee of 
the Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey and predecessors for 25 years, 
was named a vice-president of the Pub- 
lic Service Electric and Gas Company. 

Bert Morely and Malcolm G. Camp- 
bell were elected directors of the Kel- 
sey Wheel Company. 

G. S. Rentschler, vice-president and 
director of the National City Bank of 
New York; E. A. Deeds, chairman, 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company; C. F. 
Kettering, vice-president and director 
of General Motors, and W. B. Mayo, 
Chief Engineer of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, were elected directors of the 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Company. 

Samuel T. Hubbard, Jr., of Hubbard 
Brothers & Company, was elected pres- 
ident of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. 

Edward V. Peters has been made 
vice-president in charge of sales and a 
director of the Tubize Artificial Silk 
Company of America. 

Viscount Willingdon of Ratton has 
accepted appointment as Governor- 
General of Canada to succeed Baron 
Byng of Vimy, whose term expires this 
month. 

John Diedrich Spreckles, 73, Califor- 
nia financier, died recently after a long 
illness. Mr. Spreckles was one of the 
outstanding figures in Western finan- 
cial, artistic, political and maritime life. 

Colonel Charles Clifton, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Pierce 
Arrow Motor Car Company, has been 
elected president of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce for his 
twenty-second term. 

Charles Howard, of Chicago, heading 
the Progressive Party of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, was elect- 
ed president of the organization. 

Douglas Thomas was elected a direc- 
tor of the Davison Chemical Company. 

The New York Cotton Exchange 
membership of J. Philip Benkard was 
sold for $26,500. The membership of 
Comer Howell was sold to Elwood C. P. 
McEnany for $26,000. 
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Sound Value and 7% 
For Your 
Investment Dollars 


Your investment in Cities 
Service Company Pre- 
ferred stock and the ex- 
cellent yield you get from 
it—about 7% when you 
buy it at its present price 
—are protected by: 

1. The 15 years’ success- 
ful record of the $600,- 
000,000 Cities Service 
organization. 

2. Net earnings of more 
than three times divi- 
dend requirements. 

3. Assets amounting to 
more than $250 for 
every $100 par value 


share. 

4. Steady, diversified 
business in necessi- 
ties. 


5. A ready market for 
your security. 


Send for Circular P-16 


Secur‘ties Department 
Henr herty 
& my 
‘6O WALL ST: NEW ‘YORK 
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Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 


Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request 
without obligation. 




















An Average Profit 
of 85% 


has been made on three “group recom- 
mendations,” arranged for the use of 
$1,000, or multiples thereof—all the 
recommendations of this type made— 
given to clients during the past two 
years. 

RIGHT NOW, another “group recom- 
mendation” of Similar character has de- 
veloped and is being presented to our 
clients. A few copies are available for 
FREE distribution. 

Simply ask for FR1 
American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk Street Boston, Mass, 
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place street cars in New York City 
is as yet uncertain. Two columns 
of type would scarcely explain the com- 
plications which are due to contend- 
ing financial interests, with politics 


J to what extent busses shall re- 


thrown in. And then there is in the 
background the question of what would 
be best for New Yorkers. It has never 
been discussed separately. And this sug- 
gests that in a great many other cases, 
as well, it would clear up the situation 
if men were found to draw up a picture 
representing the requirements purely 
from the viewpoint of the impartial en- 
gineer who understands economic limi- 
tations but knows nothing about per- 
sonal bank accounts, prestige, and in- 
fluence. 

With such a picture before the public 
the unavoidable trimming could be done 
with better assurance of having the de- 
velopments steered in the right direc- 
tion. 

If this rule were applied to the build- 
ing of roads, for example, provisions for 
location and drainage, as well as more 
use of local labor, would probably move 
to the front—to secure durability and 
low upkeep cost—and the idea of extend- 
ing the mileage of concrete roads with 
steel reinforcements as rapidly as pos- 
sible would take third or fourth place 
among the proper considerations. 

Traffic safety would not look like a 
special problem in crime, calling for a 
multitude of new unproductive jobs, but 
it would be seen that social order in 
general should be remodeled to fit the 
new factors in life, including the au- 
tomobile. For every murderer, thief, 
bankrupt, fraud, and even bootlegger, 
who can wiggle in and out through the 
wide-open mesh of the present civic con- 
trol system without being ever held ac- 
countable for his mode of living till 
some prosecuting attorney feels sure 
that he can convict him, there are bound 
to be at least one-hundred persons 
whose dispositions are similar and who 
habitually commit objectionable acts 
which lead to a large quota of acci- 
dents. Moral: Get the criminals and 
keep them harmless, and traffic offend- 
ers will soon learn to watch their steps. 


One Ideal Made Useful 


The impartial picture of require- 
ments, drawn independently of all actual 
propositions, would seem to have a large 
mission, if only those who occasionally 
attempt to draw such a picture would 
not insist on having everything their 
own way. The superpower movement 
comes pretty near representing such a 
picture for public utility developments, 
and it has already been very useful by 
inspiring and regulating private efforts. 
It has taken hold of the waterpowers 
that ran to waste and has doubled the 
efficiency of coal and steam. 

Water works are nearly always muni- 


cipally owned and operated, and private 
companies might indeed find it hard to 
take over this utility so long as it is the 
general belief that water should be “free 
as water,” and that the more water a 
city uses per capita the cleaner and 
more modern it is. One source of 
trouble is that these ideas are in part 
true and wholesome. Cleanliness and 
sanitation are facilitated when pure and 
soft water is abundant and may be 
freely used. To get equally good re- 
sults with half as much water, new 
habits and a new understanding of 
things, and probably some new appli- 
ances, are required. Pretty much every- 
thing touching this subject was brought 
out at the convention of the American 
Water Works Association held in Buf- 
falo during the past month, beginning 


June 7. 
To Reduce Fire Losses 


Some cities, such as Detroit, Tleve- 
land, Milwaukee, New Orleans, get 
along swimmingly with 140 gallons per 
capita per day—which of course in- 
cludes all the city water that the fac- 
tories use and what may be employed 
for flushing of sewers and streets—but 
Chicago uses 280 gallons, and the sup- 
ply is found skimpy in the summer. 
All of it has to be filtered first, and the 
cost is immense. John Ericson, Chi- 
cago’s water engineer for nearly fifty 
years, says that the true remedy is the 
metering system that charges accord- 
ing to consumption. 

Strict separation of private water sup- 
plies, which are often polluted, from the 
public supplies was one of the measures 
mentioned as needful at the conven- 
tion. Another bad practice denounced 
was that of throwing any surplus earn- 
ings of the water service into the city’s 
general funds, instead of applying it to 
improvements and extensions. 

It came out that St Louis is spending 
$12,000,000 on a new water supply sys- 
tem, as the plants now operated are ap- 
proaching their output capacity. 

Frank C. Jordan of Indiana told the 
convention how fire losses could be cut 
to one-half. “Kick politics out of the 
fire department” was his first recom- 
mendation, “and see that they do not 
sneak in again by the backdoor.” His 
other advise was more technical. He is 
the chairman of the Association’s joint 
Fire Prevention Committee and repre- 
sents the National Fire Prevention As- 
sociation, as well as the International 
Association of Fire Engineers. 

Still he did not suggest, it seems, that 
fire departments should be organized as 
privately owned and operated public 
utilities. Water works, fire depart- 
ments, police service, and schools are 
still puble utilities for which the brains 
and methods of politics—politics “as is” 
—are generally assumed to be good 
enough. 


are invested in the 
Electric Power and 
Light properties of the United 
States. Bonds of individual 
units of this enormous and es- 


sential industry are justly popu- 


lar, because of the stability and 
steady earning power of the 
issuing companies. 


Read our booklet, 
“Public Utility Securities as Investments” 
and you will see why 
such bonds are sound investments. 


Ask for AF-2453 


AC.ALLYN*? COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Boston San Francisco Minneapolis 

















Bankers.... 


Come to Los Angeles 
in October 


OME to the American 
i Bankers Association 
convention in Los 

. « October 4-7. 


Summer still lingers in the 
Southern California days of 
early fall. It’s ideal weather for 
golf, for yachting, for sight- 
seeing. There are a thousand 
and one delightful things to do 
in Southern California in Octo- 
ber’s orange blossom time. .. . 


Angeles . 


Plan an ideal vacation then. 
Come to the convention. Re- 
new old acquaintances. Make 
new friends. And play in the 
Land of Out-of-Doors. 


Make one of these banks 
your headquarters while you 
are in Los Angeles. 


AGGREGATE RESOURCES 
$304,449,094.68 
(as of April 12, 1926) 


The First NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 
PaciFic-SOUTHWEST 7383: BANK 
First Securities COMPANY 
(under one ownership) 

Central Offices - - - Los Angeles 
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Safere Profital le 
Realty Investments 
\ 


If you are thinking of | 
buying real estate any- 
where, we have a depart- 
ment in our Organization 
which provides the KEY 
tosafeand profitable realty 
investments. 

The aim of this depart- 
ment is to protect YOU 
by investigating, analyzing 
and appraising real estate 
for you before you buy. 
Thus, when you take ad- 
vantage of the services we 
render, you are enabled to 
safeguard yourself and se- 
cure the greatest value 
for your money. 


There is absolutely no 
CATCH to this offer. Our 
services are free and with- 
out obligation on your 
part. We have nothin 
whatever to sell YOU. 


RAL REALTY SERV ( 


Real Estate Board Building 


12 East 415* St.NEw YORK 
Phone, Vanderbilt 3720 





FEDERAL REALTY SERVICE 
_ . CORPORATION 
12 Bast 41st Street, New York 
Without obligation, please let me know 
more about the services you render real 
estate. investors and homeseekers for their 
protection. 














Let Us Manufacture Your Product 


A nationally known company in the Middle 
West, producing and selling an office machine, 
is in a position to manufacture metal articles 
or small machines complete, in addition to its 
regular line. A high pressure system of pro- 
duction and careful supervision insure low costs 
and high quality. Any mechanical device manu- 
factured may also be serviced by our corps of 
factory trained experts located in all principal 
cities of this and foreign countries. Correspond- 
ence invited. Address Box 501. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





DIGEST 
CORPORATIONS 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.—Pulas- 
ki works of General Chemical Co., a 
subsidiary, has been ordered to be re- 
conditioned at once, so as to be oper- 
ated at capacity. 

American Gas & Electric Co. — De- 
clared extra dividend of 1/50 of a share 
in common stock and the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 25 cents on the com- 
mon. 

American Locomotive Co.—Received 
order from Illinois Central R. R. for 
20 passenger locomotives, involving about 
$1,500,000. 

Associated Oil Co—Declared extra 
dividend of 40 cents a share. 


Anaconda Copper Co. — President 
Kelly on returning from Europe ex- 
plained that only the Polish properties 
of the George Von Giesche heirs were 
involved in the recent deal. Company is 
awaiting certain concessions from the 
Polish government. 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Ry. 
—United States District Court for the 
northern district of Georgia denied peti- 
tion of stockholders’ protective commit- 
tee for leave to intervene in the reor- 
ganization proceedings. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works — “From 
the outlook,” said President Vauclain, 
“IT expect Baldwin Locomotive Works 
to run at about 50 per cent. of capacity 
throughout the rest of the year. We 
expect to have a better year than we 
had in 1925.” 

California Packing Co.—Declared a 
100 per cent. stock dividend payable 
Aug. 2 to stockholders of record June 
30. 

Continental Motors Corp.—Organized a 
holding company known as the British 
Continental Motors, Ltd. which will 
handle British rights to the Argyl single 
sleeve valve engine. 

Dictaphone Corp.—Declared an_ini- 
tial dividend of 25 cents on the com- 
mon. 

Dodge Brothers, Inc.—During four 
weeks ended May 29, retail deliveries 


. were 37,660 cars and trucks, a substan- 


tial increase over previous four weeks, 
and a gain of 12,735 or 51 per cent. over 
same period in 1925. 

Famous Players-Lasky Corp. — De- 
clared extra dividend of $2 on the com- 
mon, payable in common stock, in addi- 
tion to regular quarterly payment of 
$2, provided stockholders approve an 
increase in authorized common shares 
from 450,000 to 1,000,000. Otherwise, 
payment will be made in cash. Extra 
dividend of $2 will be continued annu- 
ally, payable in stock or cash at option 
of company. Of the 550,000 additional 
common shares it is proposed to offer 
191,483 shares for subscription by stock- 
holders at $107.49 (the 49 cents being 
an adjustment of the accrued dividend) 
in the ratio of one new share for each 
two shares now held. Offered to pur- 
chase at $80 a share two-thirds of shares 
owned by minority stockholders of Ba- 
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laban & Katz Corp., provided such stock 
is deposited by Sept. 15 with a designat- 
ed depository. 

Fanny Farmer Candy Shops, Inc.— 
Employees received outright gift of 
stock amounting to 10 per cent. of out- 
standing preference stock and a sub- 
stantial amount of common shares. 


Fisher Body Corp.—Stockholders rat- 
ified proposal of General Motors Corp. 
for acquisition of the minority interest 
in Fisher Body. 

General Electric Co.—Declared initial 
quarterly dividend of 75 cents in cash 
and $1 in special stock on the new no 
par common, which recently was issued 
in exchange for the old $100 par common 
on a four for one basis. 

General Motors. Corp.—Retail deliv- 
eries of Buick cars in first five months 
of 1926 totaled approximately 125,000 
cars, or 68 per cent. more than in cor- 
responding period of 1925. 

Humble Oil & Refining Co.—Declared 
extra dividend of 20 cents and regular 
dividend of 30 cents, payable July 1 to 
holders of record June 16. 


Hupp Motor Car Co.—Shipments in 
six months from Nov..1, 1925, to April 
30, 1926, reached 21,751, a new high 
mark for the period. 

Kayser (Julius) & Co.—Opened first 
retail store on Fifth Avenue, New York, 
the first of several stores to be opened 
in near future. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales in first five 
months of 1926, $41,002,941; same pe- 
riod 1925, $36,757,379. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales in first 
five months of 1926, $11,815,061; same 
period 1925, $9,888,608. 

Manati Sugar Co.—Passed quarterly 
dividend due July 1 on the 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales in 
first five months of 1926, $78,605,157; 
same period 1925, $67,994,815. 

Nash Motors Co.—Has entirely ab- 
sorbed the Ajax Motors Co., a subsidi- 
ary. The Ajax Six henceforth will be 
known as the Nash Light Six. 

National Cash Register Co.—Sales in 
May, 1926, were $4,500,000, new high 
monthly record. 

New York Central R. R.—Directors 
voted, subject to approval of stock- 
holders, to increase capital stock by 
$100,000,000 to $500,000,000. Stockholders 
meet on Sept. 29 to approve stock in- 
crease and the lease of the company’s 
more important subsidary lines for 99 
years in the formation of a greater New 
York Central system. About $20,000,- 
000 of stock will be set aside for sale 
to employees. Bulk of the proposed 
authorization will be placed in the treas- 
ury for disposition in any way that di- 
rectors may see fit. 

Northern Texas Electric Co.—Passed 
dividend on common stock. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co—Re- 
sumed dividends on preferred stock by 
declaration of $2, payable July 1 to hold- 
ers of record June 18. 
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Pullman Co—Despatch from Wash- 
ington stated that Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee voted 11 to 6 to 
report favorably the Robinson bill to 
repeal the Pullman surcharge now col- 
lected by the railroads. 


Ray Consolidated Copper Co.—Stock- 
holders approved plan for acquisition 
of properties and assets by the Nevada 
Consolidated Copper Co. 

Reading Co.—Leased, subject to rat- 
ification of stockholders, the lines of the 
Lehigh & New England Railroad Co. 
for 999 years from Jan. 1, 1927. 

Reo Motor Car Co.—Declared extra 
dividend of one per cent. and regular 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent., pay- 
able July 1 to holders of record June 
15. 

Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco Co.—De- 
clared quarterly dividend of $1.25 on 
the common and class “B” common 
stocks, thus placing shares on a $5 an- 
nual basis, compared with $4 yearly 
previously paid. 

Schulte Retail Stores Corp.—Said to 
be negotiating with American Drug- 
gists’ Syndicate, looking to possible ac- 
quisition of the latter. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales in first 
five months of 1926, $108,346,928; same 
period 1925, $102,147,358. 

Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp.—Sales 
of gasoline this year are running 35 per 
cent. over corresponding period of 1925. 

Southern California Edison Co— 
Called for payment Aug. 1, 1926, at 105 
and interest, the entire series of gen- 
eral and refunding 25-year 6s, due Feb. 
1, 1944. 

Standard Gas & Electric Co. — Ar- 
kansas Valley Electric Co. has been 
taken over by Byllesby interests and 
will be operated as a part of the South- 
ern Colorado Power Co.’s system. 

Standard Oil Co. of California— 
Through employees subscription plan, 
initiated in June, 1921, and terminating 
May 31, 1926, is distributing among em- 
ployees stock with an approximate mar- 
ket value of $28,000,000. Employees in 
company’s service at least one year were 
entitled to apply not to exceed 20 per 
cent. of their monthly salaries toward 
purchase of the stock, the company ad- 
ding 50 per cent. to the amounts so 
invested. 

Texas Co.—Purchased sole rights to 
an invention made by L. de Florez, which 
is expected to have an important effect 
on present methods of refining. Acquired 
properties of the Southwestern Petrole- 
um Co., for something over $15,000,000. 

Tidewater Associated Oil Co—De- 
clared initial dividend of 30 cents on 
the common (no par) and $1.50 on the 
6 per cent. preferred. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Production of 
“Model 70” Willys-Knight six-cylinder 
car reached a new high daily record for 
1926 on June 1 at 416 cars. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales in first 
five months of 1926, $88,175,274; same 
period 1926, $88,374,113. 

Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co.— 
Capital stock will be increased by $14,- 
000,000, of which $10,000,000 will be 
available for the Hertz Drivurself Corp., 
a new nation-wide enterprise to be 
capitalized at $30,000,000, and to be 
backed by the General Motors Corp., 
of which this company is a subsidiary. 
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Virg IN1A’S posITION AMONG THE 


states is historically a proud one. In 
resources and economic activities the 
tradition of leadership is well maintained. 










NINETEEN COMMUNITIES IN THE 
Appalachian region in the western part 
of the state depend for the important 
utility of electric service upon the Old 
Dominion Power Company, a_ sub- 
sidiary of the Middle West Utilities 
Company. Ice is supplied to eighteen 
towns by the Old Dominion Ice Corpor- 


ation, an associated company. 











VIRGINIA IS ONE OF 19 STATES IN 
which companies controlled by the Mid- 
dle West Utilities Company operate, serv- 
ing directly a total of 1654 communities. 


“MIDDLE WEST 


‘UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street Chicago 


Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are list- 
ed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your invest- 
ment banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 
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(Guaranteed- 
Insurable 


Or, 
BONDS 


for JULY Funds 


aN 


Apairn GuARANTEED-INSURABLE §%7 
BONDS combine— 


the fundamental soundness of the old-fashioned real 
estate mortgage; 


the convenience and simplicity of the modern coupon 
bond, in denominations of $1000, $500 and $100; 


the written and unconditional guarantee of the house 
of issue, with capital, surplus and profits of $2,500, 
000 and resources over $10,000,000; 


the right to insure your holdings against loss at any 
time on application to an independent surety com- 
pany, with resources over $27,000,000; 


Wm Ww NO 


an income advantage of 


44% over 444% bonds 
18% over 512% bonds 


30% over 5% bonds 
8% over 6% bonds 


‘The safety and soundness of Adair Bonds is further attested by 


the Adair record of over 61 years continuous service to investors 
without loss of a dollar or a day’s delay in the prompt payment 
of interest and principal. 


Mail coupon to nearest office 


ADAIR REALTY 
Go TRU ST Co. ‘Founded 1863 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PRroFiTs, $2,500,000 


Healey Building, ATLANTA Packard Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Offices and Correspondents in Principal Cities 


ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Ine. 
270 Madison Ave.,. NEW YORK Boatmen’s Bank Bldg., ST. LOUIS 


Ownership Identical 


Dept. V-29 


Please send me your Donkiet,*‘Why Your Real Estate 
Bonds Should be Guaranteed”’ and July Offering Sheet. 


Name Address 
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Babsons 
REPORTS 


For Merchants, Bankers 
and Investors: 











= a 
Tue Basson STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 


Basson Park, Mass. 


NATIONAL STANDARD INVOICE FORMS 


Approved by U. &. Dept. of Commerce, National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents and many others, since 
December, 1925. 5,000 printed on Atlantic 16-Ib. 
Bond $14.00. 5,000 8%x7, $11.00. 


5,000 letterheads $13.50; envelopes and other printing 
equally low prices. Send for samples. 


Tippecanoe Press, Monticello, Ind. 











BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
$400 MACHINE BARNED $5, 
$240 machine, $1,448; $160 machine, $2,160. Many 
St. Louis machines earned annually $4,000. One man 
placed 300. Responsible company offers exclusive ad- 
vertising proposition. Unlimited possibilties. Protected 
territory. $1,000 to $3,000 required. Experience 
unnecessary. 


National Kei-Lac Co., 334 N. 19th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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What’s Wrong With Radio? 
(Continued from page 16) 


would have sold a few less sets probably, 
but he would have continued in business 
—ahead of the game. 

In the Spring of 1925 the writer visited 
the president of one of the then largest 
radio manufacturing concerns. This firm 
had no less than four other firms making 
apparatus for it, and the president had on 
his desk actual orders for more than 
$2,000,000 of sets. He was inclined to 
brag a little; he boasted that inside of a 
year his company would be the largest 
in the field. 


Would Not Stay Sold 


To-day that firm is bankrupt as are 
all of the other manufacturers who were 
making sets for it. The bragging pres- 
ident has dropped from sight. 

Why did this happen? 

A mediocre product, lamely supported 
by poor advertising, had a lot to do 
with it, but the chief reason was that 
$2,000,000 of orders. As orders poured 
in, production was boosted to keep 
ahead of them; but when the sets be- 
gan to reach the dealers these worthy 
gentlemen found that they would not 
stay sold. The product did not come up 
to the wild claims made in the advertis- 
ing and the first thing that happened 
was a flare back from the retailers. 


Cancellations of orders and returned 
defective sets followed—followed by the 
hundreds and hundreds of thousands un- 
til first one and then another of the 
subsidiaries went up in smoke. Each 
time this happened the remaining stock 
of each was unloaded on the market at 
cut prices until conditions became so 
bad that the head office was forced into 
bankruptcy. 


With proper advertising, a technically 
sound product and propertly chosen re- 
tail outlets, this manufacturer. might 
have seen his dream come true; but his 
start was wrong and his finish was even 
worse. 


Some Bright Spots 


Not everything is “rotten” in radio. 
There are possibly a dozen financially 
sound manufacturers who see the hand- 
writing on the wall and govern their 
output accordingly. In ten years there 
may be three or four of these left, if 
they continue on the present basis. New 
firms will spring up and some of them 
are certain to take a dominating place 
in the field for a time at least. 

How many good automobiles can you 
remember—good automobiles that are no 
longer made? Why? The situation has 
been analyzed so often that it is hardly 
necessary to go over it again. What 
happened in the early days of the auto- 
mobile industry is now happening in the 
radio industry. Radio history in twenty 
years will read very much like automo- 
bile history does now. 

But, with such an example in front of 
it, why cannot the radio industry grasp 
the situation sooner and get into its 
stride in something less than twenty 
years? 





We all broadcast daily, knowing not 
how many receivers we reach. 
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All of these Bonds having been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter of record 
$3,000,000 


“Miag’”’ Mill Machinery Company 


7% Closed First Mortgage Thirty Year Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 


(Subject to Dawes Plan charges) 


New Issue 


With stock purchase warrants in the ratio of 10 shares of Common Stock for each $1,000 of principal amount. 
Redeemable: The entire issue will be retired by semi-annual payments into the sinking fund sufficient to retire $50,000 principal amount of 


the Bonds every six months, which will operate by purchase in the open market at or under par, or if not so obtainable then by drawings 
by lot semi-annually, for redemption at par. rawn bonds become payable on the next ensuing interest date with the current coupon. 
Callable: As a whole or im part on sixty days’ notice on any interest payment date during the sixth year at 105; during t 
seventh year at 104; during the eighth year at 103; during the ninth year at 102; during the tenth year at 101; thereafter 
at par. Coupons: June ist, December 1st. Denominations: $1,000, $500. $1,000 bonds registerable as to principal. 


Dated: June 1, 1926 Due: June 1, 1956 
Payable: Principal and interest without deduction for any present or future German taxes, in U. S. Gold Dollars, the t standard 
— weig t and fineness, in New York at The New York Trust Company, in Berlin at the Darmstaedter "snd Netnoteens Po + 
AMERICAN TRUSTEE: THE NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 
GERMAN TRUSTEE: THE DARMSTAEDTER UND NATIONALBANK, BERLIN 





Consolidation of five important and long successful companies—first unit founded in 1846. 
Based on two primary necessities—Food and Transportation. 


Builders of flour and oil mills, steel and concrete grain elevators, floating grain elevators, cement works, ore and coal 
crushers, wood pulp mills, water turbines, mechanical and pneumatic conveyors, exhaust and 
ventilation equipment, piers and cargo handling equipment, etc. 


The “MIAG” Mill Machinery Company, after giving effect to this financing, will have no debentures, bonds or mortgages out- 
standing other than this issue, except obligations under the Dawes Plan as set forth below. 











Capitalization ‘ Security: A Closed First Mortgage on: 
7% Closed First Mortgage (Subject to such prior charges as may exist under the Dawes Plan, iri 
Bonds (this issue)...... $3,000,000 an estimated maximum annual Pieced of $36,318.) bs itera ti 
(Subject to Dawes Plan charges.) The 6 plants of the Company..... Paee bp has eehe th oukan eas cease $5,210,855 
Preferred Stock—200,000 Reichsmarks Lands and Houses: (more than 203 acres) 98 dwelling houses, etc... $1,429,266 
Common Stock 
Authorized 118,000 shares 121 
Issued 9,803.7 shares ata 
9,980,370 Reichsmarks Other Assets: 
Plant Equipment: Tools, gauges, fixtures, patterns................ $1,085,280 
P se of Issue : ' cumewenuaiataitese 
| - diee- tee Total: as appraised by Richard T. Durran, London................ $7,725,401 
To liquidate bank loans and for Sound Replacement Value of above as appraised by 
corporate purposes. SS hs BO 4 65 5b 0 5-056 63.0055 0559 9455.55565000.6590050048 $28,132,000 
Met Comvent Mabebe ae OF Tac. Fi, THE. o.oo ccc cicccsnveccssccecees $4,403,200 
Stock Purchase Warrants Equal to $1,467 per $1,000 bond. 
The bonds will carry warrants en The Company agrees to maintain net current assets equal to 100% 
titling the holder to purchase shares ° hai o 
pA pe ecg te aan the “Miag” of the outstanding bonds of this issue. 


Mill Machinery Company, par value i P 
100 Reichsmarks per share, on the Investments in Other Companies: 


er se Wnts’ tsk poh Wholly and partly owned, book value... ...........cccccecccecceees $1,601,150 
in Reichsmarks at approximately the i 
following dollar prices per share, 
including commissions: Total Net Assets: 
After Sept. 1, 1926 to Before deducting bonds $13,729,751 
Feb. 1, 1927 at $27.40 moe: ae a Nae SpaeS 515 sip MRUa a aaliinis dea ae iaw 729, 
Until Feb. 1, 1928 at $28.80 yee ee ae oe $1, 
“ Feb. 1, 1929 at $30.25 Earnings: 
x Feb. 1, 1930 at $31.70 1925: (First year consolidated “Miag” operation) : 
Feb. 1, 1931 at $33.10 Net earnings (as certified by Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co.), 
Common stock: after depreciation based on book values, applicable to interest, Dawes 
Asset value based on total net Plan requirements and profits taxves......ccccccccccccccccvcucececes $1,044,286 
assets, over $100 per share Equal, after deducting estimated maximum annual Dawes Plan _require- 
Market value per share $26.65 ments to more than 3.2 times maximum annual interest and sinking fund 


payments combined. 


as of May 26, 1926 
Pre-War Earnings: Consolidated Earnings of the 5 constituent Com- 





panies in the 5 pre-war years, 1910-1914, inclusive, before depre- 
Price: ciation and taxes, approximated $1,200,000 annually. 


With Stock Purchase Warrants 
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9214 and accrued interest = i eae ap ais tle 
. Legal Opinion: For F. J. Lisman o., Hornblower, Miller 
To Yield about 7 65% & Garrison, New York, and Dr. Wilheim Beutner, Berlin. 














These bonds are offered by us, when, as and if issued and subject to t he approval of counsel, Delivery will be made in the form of Interim 
Certificates or Temporary Bonds. 


F. J. LISMAN & COMPANY 


These. statements are taken from official sources and, while not guaranteed by us, have been accepted by us in the purchase of these 
securities. 
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— s 
Marginal Trading 
We have published a Booklet con- 
taining a concise treatise and setting 
forth several Fogo rules on this 

subject. It also briefly discusses: 


Advantage of Odd Lot Buying 
Common Stocks Versus Bonds 
30 High Grade Listed Bonds 


Data helpful to investors is also given. 


Copy free on request 


M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


20 Broad St. New York 














DEVELOPMENT BRANCH 


Pec. 





» Department of 


Colonization 


A" SA & Development 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
MONTREAL 


Have you considered the field offered by 
Canada for the investment of capital in the 
development of the country’s resources? Oppor- 
tunities for profitable enterprise. in connection 
with mining, hydro-electric power, timber 
products, ———— crops and manufacturing 
industries, using the basic raw materials of the 

» are numerous and merit investigation. 

The Development Branch of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway maintains an expert organiza- 
tion to obtain practical information on those 
opportunities. The information and services of 
this Branch are offered you free of charge. We 
can suggest to you what to investigate and put 
you in touch with sources of reliable informa- 
tion, thus helping you to reach a true estimation 
of the opportunity. 


You are invited to communicate with 


G. G. ee. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
MONTREAL 


J. S. DENNIS, Chief ‘Commissioner 











8 % First foe 


Mortgage Bonds 
Unconditionally Guaranteed 


_ We supervise collection of prin- 
cipal and interest, payment of taxes 
and insurance expirations. 


Citizens Mortgage Company 
St. Petersburg, Florida 














Safe securities of Efectric Light and 
Power, Gas and Transportation Com- 
panies yielding 7% and more. 


Write for list. 


UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


72 W. Adams St., CHICAGO 
saitecnkse St. Louls Louisville Indlanapolls 








I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or those wishing to establish 
a new manufacturing industry. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 
Established in 1900 
773F Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 





| ype ers street railway men are 
still vigorously asserting, and prov- 
ing, that busses have no chance to re- 
place street cars in cities of more than 
50,000 inhabitants, or for any concen- 
trated transportation work; and so it 
may be inferred that many persons still 
hug some doubts on this point. The 
same people may not yet have discov- 
ered that busses have other important 
missions; that they are becoming the 
advance guard of improved automobile 
construction, better roads, better man- 
ners, and larger exports. Persons who 
do not know better than to keep stiffly 
aloof from their fellows in a railway or 
street car soon learn to unbend a little 
in a bus, and those inclined to be too 
familiar in other conveyances seem to 
be more judiciously balanced in the high- 
way coach. Maybe it is the soft jounc- 
ing of “riding on rubber” that does it, 
both ways. 

A trade report compiled by H. C. 
Schuette of the Commerce Department 
supplies facts on the growing exports of 
truck chassis intended for bus service 
abroad. There are to-day operating in 
Asia, Africa, and Oceania, says the re- 
port, about 17,000 busses. 

Across the Gobi Desert in northern 
China, where camels used to carry loads 
of Russian tea and Chinese jade, there 
is a 600-mile bus route. And the Sahara 
is being mobilized slowly. In the Philip- 
pines the bus is civilizing the natives of 
remote villages, enabling them to get in 
touch with those more advanced. 

“Yes, they have no rails”, is of course 
one of the explanations, but soon they 
will want better busses and the better 
of everything. At present most of these 
busses have bodies built locally for 
American truck chassis and carry only 
ten to fifteen passengers. About one- 


fourth of the chassis may be European, 
it is estimated. 


BUSINESS TRANS POR. 


National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters has surveyed the 
traffic troubles of 1925 and finds noth- 
ing encouraging except that fatal ac- 
cidents to children below 15 years have 
increased only 3% per cent. over 1924 
while the increase among adults is 14 
per cent. and that certain cities have 
reduced their quota by intensive safety 
work. The Bureau furnishes the chart 
shown herewith which will surprise 
many. It seems from it that up to 1920 
the mortal accidents due to “all other 
vehicles” exceeded in number those due 
to automobile traffic. People will have 
accidents whatever they drive or ride 
in. Much discussion of this chart is due 
since it absolves the motor car of blame. 

Sometimes, in used cars, the valves do 
not operate as silently or accurately as 
they should, and the compression will 
then vary somewhat, causing irregu- 
larity in power. A Chicago firm, John 
C. Hooff & Co., offers a handy remedy 
for this condition. It consists in tappet- 
adjusting screws for L and T head 
engines and silencers for overhead 
valves. The contacts in these devices 
are made of Fabroil and Textoil, two 
non-metallic materials that withstand 
heat and oil. Valve grinding is saved 
and gas is economized. Noise, we hear, 
is almost eliminated. 

One who wants to read all the good 
things that may be said for automobiles, 
the automobile industry, more and bet- 
ter roads, and incidentally for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the United 
States in general should get the official 
reprint of a speech made April 16 by 
Hon. Bolivar E. Kemp, congressman 
from Louisiana, While this legislator’s 
comment on the situation and the new 
road proposals is generous, it is also 
comprehensive and instructive for any- 
one who has not recently considered the 
whole subject—M. C. K. 
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"ALL Other Vehicles® includes: 
Steam and electric railwaye, 
Horse-drawn vehicles, and 
Bicycles and motorcycles. 
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Chart proving, if correct, that automobiles per unit are safer than other vehicles. 
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UCH work to cut eens for the 

building trades and their custom- 
ers has been done by the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction—with ben- 
efits for the steel- industry the imme- 
diate object, of course—and__ recently 
Charles F, Abbott, the executive director 
of the Institute, gave an account of this 
work before the annual convention of 
steel boiler makers at Hot Springs, 
Virginia. 

Of greatest interest to business men 
at large was perhaps the announcement 
that the Institute has now. worked: out 
specifications covering the use of struc- 
tural steel for dwellings, and that res- 
idences already erected show economy 
of construction, as compared. with 
wood; and- give clear promises of fur- 
ther savings when the new shapes are 
better standardized and produced on a 
larger scale. It was stated that a num- 
ber of plants are now preparing to put 
these shapes in the market. Beams 
and girders alone for an average $15,- 
000 house will aggregate 3% tons. As 
296,000 dwellings were put up last year, 
the total business involved may grow 
to more than one million tons a year. 


Steel Houses 


Previous work of the Institute consist- 
ed largely in abolishing the bad specif- 
ications, definitions, and practices which 
the steel people had accepted too readi- 
ly from the past. For 35 years spe- 
cifications were based on the strength 
of Bessemer steel, though the stronger 
open-hearth steel had taken its place. 
The new _ specifications saved every 
builder about 12 per cent. in the weight 
of steel shapes and have been adopted 
in 59 large cities and recommended for 
adoption in 40 other cities. When they 
are recognized all over, the saving 
should amount to about $50,000,000 an- 
nually. Any builder may look out now 
for getting his share if his city has been 
backward. 


A code of standard practice has been 
formulated, designed to forestall mis- 
understandings between buyers and sell- 
ers of structural steel. It establishes 
four classes of items, namely, “A,” 
Structural; “B,”’ Ornamental; “C,” 
Floor Joists; and “D,” Miscellaneous; 
reference to which leaves no chance for 
confusion as to which item should be 
delivered. The code also clears the 
question of invoice weights, defines what 
constitutes a plumb building, and gives 
simple rules for adjusting delays. Ac- 
ceptance of a standard form of proposal 
makes the code binding between buyer 
and seller. .A sales manual, to help the 
salesmen of the entire industry, has 
been completed, and a handbonk for 
designers is under preparation. 


Probably there is in this work of the 
Institute a very good example for other 
industries to follow in the way oi house- 
cleaning to get rid of practices which 
no longer fit the facts. 
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Among new electric tools there is no- 
ticed an improved line of G. E. solder- 
ing irons. As they naturally are very 
convenient and maintain-an even tein- 
perature without special attention, they 
may save quite a few articles for con- 
tinued usefulness which would otherwise 
be scrapped, particularly.in stores and 
homes perhaps. 

The same very prolific company, 
which has so many research men work- 
ing in its laboratories that new inven- 
tions are almost forced upon it every 
week, has also developed a money-sav- 
ing method for using illuminating gas 
instead of acetylene or hydrogen in the 
cutting of metals by blow-pipe. 

There must be about one pound of 
nails to every 16 feet of lumber in 
packing boxes, for the Hudson Motor 
Car Company announces, with pride in 
this economy, that every week it salv- 
ages about three tones of nails from 
the 75,000 to 100,000 feet of lumber in 
the packing boxes it receives. Many 
boxes. are -used--again. for- re-shipment 
without change. Usable nails and lum- 
ber from the others are made into new 
boxes. Twisted nails are sold for iron, 
and waste lumber is ground and fed to 
the furnace of the main power plant. 
These are among the practices that 
make automobiles cheaper. 

In every question of investment in 
power plants, and especially in the 
choice between steam plants and Diesel 
engines, some mental decision has to be 
made as to whether the prices of oil 
will go up or not, and whether an abun- 
dant supply of petroleum products may 
be considered as assured for a very long 
time. On this ground the cost of pro- 
ducing shale oil continues to be de- 
bated, since it is admitted that no other 
reservoir of oil in the United States 
can be compared to that of the numer- 
ous oil shale strata found in a number 
of States. 


Shale Oil Prices 


There is great difference of opinion, 
though, on the necessary cost of mining 
and retorting this very abundant shale. 
Responsible estimates range from $6 per 
barrel of oil down to $1, the mining 
cost from $4.50 per ton down to 32 
cents, including crushing. R. M. Cat- 
lin, of Elko, Nevada, and his superin- 
tendent, who have conducted operations 
for nine years with a deposit only five 
feet thick and no cheaper to mine than 
coal, say that the high estimates of the 
costs represent only a “state of mind.” 

The Monarch Oil Shale Company of 
Debeque, Colorado, reports an actual 
mining cost of $1.34 a ton and an esti- 
mated cost of $1.18 for a barrel of 
crude shaleaoil. And Victor C. Alder- 
son, in an article in “Combustion” for 
June, ratifies similar estimates from a 
plant at Casmalia, California, which has 
operated at 40 tons daily and is build- 
ing another plant for 250 tons.— 
M. C. K. 





Would You 


Invest 


in a Security with a 
Lower Coupon Rate 
Than - 


612% 


when we can meet the re- 
VY tr of the rigid 

Y. .Trust. Fund Laws 
governing investments for 
— minors, widows, 
etc. 


Your funds are further pro- 
tected by 2 additional Fac- 
tors of Safety. Don’t invest 
until you find out what they . 
are. 
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CORPORATION 


Capital Stock $5,000,000 
Leverich Building 
143 Montague Street, Brooklya, N. ¥.C. 

















without loss _ 


UE officers, in the course of advising th 
as of many millions of dollars in 
iami, have recommended first mortgages 
yielding 8% for Twenty Years Without Loss 
to this House or its clients. 


Upon the broad knowledge of real estate values 
painstaking care, rich ience, proven skill, 
and sound judgment, resulting in this record, 
based the faith in our work, saakiing paaae 4 
the following announcement, viz. : 


Hereafter, without cost to the investor, each 
mortgage and bond sold by us will bear our 
absolute guarantee, backed by our entire re- 
sources : 


Those investing funds will be ore to 

nize that while oral assurances of the pAlinnen.. 
men die with them, their written 1 guaran- 
tees bind their successors; and that they will 
have this full protection in securities offered 
by this House. 


Write for our New Investment Booklet “F. M.” 
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IN 19 STATES 


“MIDDLE “WEST 
‘UTILITIES COMPANY 
Notice of Dividend 
on Preferred Stock 














The Board of Directors of 
Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of One 
Dollar and Seventy-Five Cents 
($1.75) upon each share of 
the outstanding Preferred 
Capital Stock, payable July 
15, 1926, to ali Preferred 
stockholders of record on the 
Company's books at the close 
of business at 5:00 o'clock 
P. M., June 30, 1926. 


EUSTACE J. KNIGHT, 
Secre tary. 
































The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation 
111 Broadway, New York 


June 11, 1926. 
The Board of Directors of The United Gas and 


Electric ation have this day declared a 
dividend of $1.00 per share on the mon stock, 
without any nominal or par value, of said Cor- 


poration, payable June 19, 1926, to stockholders 
a at the close of business on June 18, 
1 

When, on or after June 19, 1926, Common stock 
of this Corporation is issued in exchange for any 
of the securities of the former, The United Gas 
and Electric Corporation, pursuant to the agree- 
ment for consolidation dated June 21, 1923, therein 
Provided to be so ex ble, then holders of 
such exchangeable securities will be entitled to 
receive an amount in cash equal to One Dollar 
($1.00) per share of the Common stock of this 
Corporation so issued. 

J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


: New York, May 26th, 1926. 

The Board of Directors have declared a reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
= cent. (14%) on the Cumulative 7% Pre- 
erred Stock of this Company, and a regular 
quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent. 
(14%) on the Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock of 
this Company, for the current quarter, payable 
July 15th, 1926, to holders of record at the close 
of business July 2nd, 1926. Checks will be mailed. 
Transfer books will not close. 


OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND 


TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


‘ New York, June 10, 1926. 
The Directors of the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation, at their meeting 
June 10th, authorized the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 14%4% payable July 15th to stockholders 
of record June 28th. 


H. B. ORDE, Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A Quarterly Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) 
on the PREFERRED STOCK of this Company 
WA ‘Dividend cf 29 
ivide 00 per share) on th 
COMMON STOCK of this Company for the 
2 ending June 30, 1926, will be paid July 
Both Dividends are payable to Stockholders of 
record as of June 30, 1926. 


H. F. BAETZ, T. ‘ 
New York, June 19, 1926. — 














CONTINENTAL 
BAKING 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors 
has this day declared the 
following dividends: 
$2.00 per share 
on the outstanding 
PREFERRED STOCK 


$2.00 per share 
on the outstanding 
CLASS A 
COMMON STOCK 
Both dividends are 
payable on July 1, 
1926, to stockholders of 
record on June 14, 
1926. Thestock transfer 
books will not be closed. 
Brayton Campbell 


June 9, 1926. Treasurer 






































THE UNITED LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANY 
Grand Rapids Chicago Davenport 





The Board of Directors of The United Light 
and Power ee. on June 1, 1926, declared 
the following dividends on the stocks of the 
Company: 

A quarterly dividend of $1.62 per share on the 
Class ‘‘A”’ Preferred Stock, payable July 1, 1926, 
to steckholders of record June 15, 1926. 

A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share on the 
Class “B”’ Preferred Stock, payable July 1, 1926, 
to stockholders of record June 15, 1926. 

A dividend of 60 cents per share, payable 
August 2, 1926, to all holders of the old Class 
“A” and Class “‘B’? Common Stocks of record 
July 15, 1926. 

A dividend of 12 cents per share, payable 
August 2, 1926, to all holders of the new Class 
“A” and Class “B’? Common Stocks of record 
July 15, 1926. 

tock record books will close for transfer of 
stocks at the close of business June 15 for both 
classes of Preferred Stocks, and will reopen at 
the opening of business June 16; for both classes 
of Common Stocks the ks will close on July 
15, and will reopen July 16, 1926. 


L. H. HEINKE, Treasurer. 
Chicago, June 1. 1926 





Averican TeverHoNe AND TevecRaPH COMPANY 
BELL SYSTEM 
147th Dividend 

The regular quarterly dividend 
of Two Dollars and ‘Twenty-five 
Cents ($2.25) per share will be paid 
on July 15, 1926, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
June 19, 1926. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 








Remington-Noiseless 
Typewriter Corporation 


Preferred Dividend No. 6 
New York, Jung, 1926. 


The Board of Directors has this day de 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.75 per 
share on the Preferred Stock payable July 
15, 1926, to stockholders of record July 1, 
1926. 


HAROLD E. SMITH, 
Secretary. 
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61 Broadway, New York 


The J. G. White Management 
Corporation, Managers. 


Dividend—Class A Stock 


The Board of Directors of Asso- 
eiated Gas and Electric Company has 
declared the quarterly dividend pay- 
able August 2 on its Class A Stock 
to holders of record at the close of 
business June 30, 1926, at the rate of 
2%% of one share of Class A Stock 
for each share held, or 10% per 
annum. 


At this rate the stock dividend is 
equivalent to about $3.00 cash per 
share per year based on the present 
market price of about $30.00. 


Stockholders may also purchase or 
sell sufficient scrip to make full shares 
at the rate of $1.00 above or below, 
respectively, the sale price of Class 
A Stock. 


M. C. O’KEEFFE, Secretary. 














THE WESTERN UNION 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


New York, June 8, 1926. 
DIVIDEND NO. 229 

A quarterly dividend of TWO PER CENT. 
has been declared upon the Capital Stock of 
this Company, payable on July 15, 1926, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on June 25, 1926. 

The transfer books will remain open. 


G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 








CParamount CPpiclures 


FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 

PLEASE TAKE NOTICE that the 

Board of Directors has this day declared 

the regular quarterly dividend of $2.00 per 

share on the Preferred Capital Stock of this 

Company, payable August 2nd, 1926, to 

Iders of record at the close of 
business on July 15th, 1926. 

ELEK JOHN LUDVIGH, 
June 14th, 1926 Secretory. 














INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 





Inquiry Department, 
Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A Little’ 
Laugh 
>| Now and 
so Then | 


“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 


















What's in a Name? 


The keen-eyed mountaineer, realiz- 
ing that his overgrown son was much 
behind in his education, decided to do 
what he could for him, so he led him 
into a country schoolhouse, and said to 
the teacher in charge: “This here boy’s 
arter learnin’, What’s on your bill o’ 
fare?” 

The teacher, not realizing the moun- 
taineer wasn’t familiar with all the sub- 
jects, said: 

“Our curriculum, sir, embraces. geo- 
graphy, arithmetic, trigonometry——” 

“That'll do. Load him up well on 
triggernometry. He’s the only poor shot 





















Southern Property 


is Increasing in Value 






412% per Year 





fb true value of all property in the Southern 
States has increased from $17,919,187,000in 1900 
to $71,375,367,000 in 1922, a growth of 298%, com- 
pared with 262% for theentirecountry. Present true 
value is estimated at 78 billion dollars, compared with 
a corresponding figure of 88 billion for the entire 
United States in 1900. 


Civic improvements in keeping with this develop- 
ment are requiring large amounts of capital. Over 
636 million dollars were expended during 1924 upon 
Southern schools and highways. 


Caldwell &? Company, with a background of many 

years of Southern financial experience,and with 
an organization extending into every part of the 
south, as well as into the great northern and eastern 
centers of accumulated wealth, has utilized its ex- 
perience and resources in helping to supply capital 






in the family.”"—$5 prize to J. H. Hardy, We will take pleasure ¥] to finance this rapid normal Southern development. 
in sending you a com- It surrounds its underwritings with the conserva- 
Mae oe arg eg copy of tive safeguards characteristic of sound investment 
Al B ittle book on South- eushd omen h 
ways Busy pei i+ ~ Taner geal ng throughout the country. 


A man got stalled with his automo- ditions, “What De- 


termines the Interest || This organization places comprehensive facilities at 


bile in a mud hole and while making 


















a desperate attempt to get out, a smail Rate?” the service of individual and institutional investors 

boy appeared with a team of horses. Ne wherever situated to supply authoritative informa- 
“Want me to haul you out, Mister?” Address ..-.ov---mno-- tion regarding Southern Municipal, Corporation 
“How much do you want?” 1 Se A and First Mortgage Bonds. 


“Three dollars.” 

After the work had been done, and 
the money had been paid, the motorist 
asked, “Do you pull out many cars 
here?” 

“About twelve a day on the average,” 
the boy replied. 

“Do you work nights too?” 

“Yes, I haul water for the mudhole.” 
—Prize of “Forbes Epigrams” to K. G. 
Marquis, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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Caldwell & Company 


682 Union Street 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal, Corporation and First Mortgage Bonds 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Chicago Detroit Pittsburgh Cincinnati Kansas City St. Louis 
* * *& Louisville Washington Chattanooga Memphis Knoxville Greensboro 
What? New Orleans Birmingham Jackson St. Petersburg Jacksonville Dallas 


“Do you play golf?” he asked of the 
simple but gushing maiden. 

“Dear me, no,” she bashfully replied, 
“I don’t believe I should even know 
how to hold the caddie.”—Clipped. 


* * * 


Frozen Music 

“A horrible thing happened in my 
house last night.” 

“What was that?” 

“I have a radio, you know.” 

“Yea 

“And one of these automatic 
making machines.” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, last night the wires got crossed 
somehow, and when I came in the radio 
was dripping icicles and the icebox was 
singing.” —Exchange. 


ice- 





__ Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 






Rogers Caldwell & Company, Inc., New York 














KANE, BROOKS & C0. 
INVESTMENTS 


7 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
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A BACKLOG FOR THE FUTURE 





In the first quarter of 1926, General 
Motors’ overseas business included 
31,936 cars and trucks sold to for- 
eign dealers—approximately 12% 
of its total sales for that period. 

This figure was more than twice 
the number sold during the same 
period of 1925—and 46% more 
than the total export sales for the 
entire year of 1922. 

Of the 29 major manufacturing 
operations of General Motors, 8 
are located in strategic foreign cen- 


ters—and so conducted as not only - 
to effect a more economical dis- 
tribution of General Motors prod- 
ucts but also to become part and 
parcel of the businéss structure of 
the countries which they serve. 


Thus General Motors is not 
entirely dependent upon domestic 
business for stability and growth. 
Its market is the world and by its 
policy and methods of overseas ex- 
pansion General Motors is building 
a substantial backlog for the future. 








PRODUCTS OF 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET «+ PONTIAC 


BUICK =» 


CADILLAC ; 


OLDSMOBILE + 


OAKLAND 





GMC TRUCKS 





FRIGIDAIRE — The Electric Refrigerats: 
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